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IL—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 
STATE OF THE SKILLED LaBour MARKET, 


_ The following memorandum for the Board of Trade Journal 
has been prepared by the Labour Correspondent to the Board of 
Trade :— 

During the past month there has been a slight increase in the 
number of strikes, there having been 38 recorded as against 24 in 
the month preceding. With two or three exceptions, however, 
these disputes have not been of great importance, and the number 
of workers thrown out of employment thereby has not been large. 
The principal strikes of the month took place in the iron and steel 
trades (6); shipbuilding (6); dock labour (6); coal-mining (4); 
building trades (4); and the remainder among miscellaneous 
industries. 

So far as the general state of employment for skilled labour is 
concerned, the returns of the chief trade unions which send in 
reports show a slight improvement. The temporary causes 
which operate to throw large numbers of workmen out of employ- 
ment at the end of the year have disappeared, and from this cause 
rather than from any definite improvement in the state of trade 
there is this month a slightly decreased per-centage shown of men 
on the vacant books of those societies. 

In all 23 unions of skilled trades have reported to the Board of 
Trade. These have an aggregate membership of 279,577, of | 
which 27,845 are out of work. Last month the total of 
unemployed members reported in the same societies was 28,453, 
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There is thus a net decrease of 608. The proportion per cent. 
reported for the present month is thus 996 as against 10°2 in the 
previous month. This improvement is, in itself, so slight that no 
specially hopeful anticipations can be based on it. The most that 
can be hoped is, that, as in some of the most important industries 
there is a decrease in the number of those out of work, and in 
others no increase of any weight, the lowest point has been 
reached. 

The various branches of the engineering trade are those which 
show the most improved figures, while in shipbuilding things 
remain exactly as they were. The same may be said of tne build- 
ing trades, in which there is no change. ‘The printing and book 
trades are not quite so steady as they were a month ago, and in 
London the number of unemployed compositors has doubled 
during the month. The clothing trades are also very dull, and 
the textiles are depressed, the great stoppage of cotton-spinners 
still continuing and affecting at least three-fourths of the 
operatives in the districts concerned, to say nothing of those 
working reduced time. 

The north of England coal trade is in a very dull condition at 
‘present, and both in Durham and Northumberland many collieries 
are not only working shorter time, but in some cases day hands 
are being paid off. In some districts a considerable number of 
agricultural labourers are also reported to be out of work. The 
Eastern Counties Labour Federation reports that it has recently 
collected from its officers information as to the number of 
unemployed agricultural labourers in 278 villages, the returns 
from which show a total of 1,169 labourers out of work. These 
villages are chiefly situated in Suffolk and the Newmarket division 
of Cambridgeshire. From these figures the general secretary of 
the Federation estimates that in the three counties of Cambridge, 
Suffolk, and Essex there are at present 5,000 agricultural 
labourers out of work. 

Of the 23 unions of skilled trades which sent in reports as to 
the condition of their respective labour markets, the general 
remarks made show 14 as “ bad,” six as “‘ moderate,” and three as 


* good.” 


OFFICIAL INQUIRIES UNDER THE Expxiosions ACT. 


Boiler Explosion at the Bachworth Colliery—A formal investi- 
gation was held at the Guildhall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 20th 
and 21st January, into the circumstances attending the explosion 
of a locomotive boiler at the Backworth Colliery on the 12th 
December last, whereby loss of life ensued. 

The locomotive was made in 1888, and tubes had been replaced 
from time to time, the defective tubes having split between the 
’ ferrule and the tube plate, one of these was replaced in 1890 by a 
tube from a locomotive boiler which had been made in 1883. 
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On the 12th December this tube collapsed and ruptured, steam 
and hot water being forced on to the footplate upon which several 
people, including two girls, were standing at the time. One of 
the girls was so severely scalded that she died the following day. 

The court found that the explosion was owing to the tube 
having become so wasted on the fireside as to be unable to with- 
stand the pressure to which it was subjected. 

That having regard to the age of the boiler, the manner in 
which it was used, and to its condition when examined by an 
inspector from an insurance company in October last, there was 
nothing to induce the manager and locomotive superintendent 
of the colliery to think that extra precautions were necessary, nor 
from the evidence did it appear to be requisite to subject the 
oe to hydraulic pressure, and the court exonerated them from 

ame. 

The court recommended that boilers of this type should be 
tested pericdically by hydraulic pressure applied with due care so 
as to avoid straining the boiler. 

They were also of opinion that the footplate of a locomotive 
was not a fit place upon which women should ride. 


Boiler Explosion at Coatbridge.—A formal investigation was 
keld at Coatbridge on the 23rd January, into the circumstances 
attending the explosion of a boiler at the Phoenix Iron Works 
on the 27th December, whereby loss of life ensued. 

The court found that the explosion was due to- overheating 
of the flue, caused by a leakage of water, probably from the 
blow-off pipe, that the works were left throughout the night 
under the charge and control of a boiler-feeder over whom no 
proper supervision was exercised, and that he was negligent in the 
managemert of the boilers upon the night of the explosion. 

The court ordered the owner to pay 20/. and the boiler-feeder 
to pay 5/. towards the costs of the investigation. 


Sea Fisnerres ReGuLation Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Vicor. c. 54). 


The following is a copy of an Order of the Board of Trade 
conferring the powers of a Jocal fisheries committee on the Board 
of Conservators of the Stour (Suffolk and Essex) Fishery 
District :— 

Whereas the Board of Conservators of the Stour (Suffolk and 
Essex) Fishery District are a Board of Salmon Conservators 
having jurisdiction over the area comprised within the fish 
district of the River Stour (dividing the counties of Suffolk and 
Essex) formed and defined under the Salmon and Freshwater 
Fisheries Acts, 1861 to 1886, and the Fisheries Act, 1891, by a 
certificate of the Board of Trade dated the 23rd day of Septem 
1891: 


a2 
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And whereas an application for the creation of a Sea Fisheries 
District, comprising that area or part thereof has been refused : 

Now, therefore, the Board of Trade, by virtue of the powers 
conferred upon them by the Sea Fisheries Regulation Act, 1888, 
and otherwise, do hereby confer upon the said Board of Con- 
servators the powers of a local fisheries committee with respect 
to the above-mentioned area under and in accordance with the 
Sea Fisheries Regulation Act, 1888. 
~ Signed and sealed by Order of the Board of Trade this twelfth 
day of January 1893. 


(L.s.) (Signed) Courtenay Boyte, 
Acting Secretary to the said Board. 


CHOLERA REGULATIONS. 


The following is a copy of un order made by the President of 
the Local Government Board on the 21st January last, amending 
the regulations affecting the importation of rags from France, 
from ports on the Black Sea and Sea of Azov, and other ports 
of Turkey in Asia, and from certain ports on the Baltic and in 
the North Sea :— ‘ 

To all ports sanitary authorities ; to all urban and rural sanitary 
authorities ; to all medical officers of health of the sanitary autho- 
rities aforesaid ; to all officers of customs ; to all masters of ships; 
and to all others whom it may concern :— 

Whereas we, the Local Government Board, by orders dated 
respectively the 11th day of July 1892 and the 13th day of July 
1892, made regulations prescribing that, from and after the dates 
in such orders respectively mentioned, and until we should by 
order otherwise direct, no rags from France, or from any port on 
the Black Sea or Sea of Azov, whether in Russia, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, or Turkey, or from any other port of Turkey in Asia, 
should be delivered overside, except for the purpose of export, 
nor landed in any port or place in England or Wales ; 

And whereas by an order dated the 11th day of August 1892, 
we made regulations prescribing that, from and after the 19th 
day of August 1892, and until we should by order otherwise 
direct, no rags, bedding, or disused or filthy clothing, whether 
belonging to emigrants or otherwise, from any foreign port in 
Europe north of Dunkirk, other than ports of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, should be delivered overside, except for the 
2 of export, or landed in any port or place in England or 

ales ; 


And whereas by an order dated the 14th day of December 1892, 
we amended the said orders, and provided that rags, bedding, and 
clothing to which the said orders, as amended by that order, 
applied, might be delivered overside or landed for the purpose of 
disinfection, but should not be taken out of the custody of the 
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officers of Customs until the same had been disinfected, and a 
certificate as to such disinfection had been given as therein 
mentioned ; 

And whereas it is expedient that certain temporary provisions 
should be made as herein-after contained with regard to rags to 
which the said orders apply ; 

And whereas the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs 
have signified their consent to the regulations herein contained so 
far as the same apply to the officers of Customs ; 

Now therefore, we, the Local Government Board, do, by this our 
order, and in exercise of the power conferred on us by section 
130 of the Public Health Act, 1875, by the Public Health Act, 
1889, and by section 113 of the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, and of every other power enabling us in this bebalf, make 
the following regulations :-— 

Arr. 1, Notwithstanding anything contained in the above- 
cited orders, any rags, to which the said orders apply may be 
delivered overside or landed, and may be taken out of the custody 
of the officers of Customs by the consignee or other person having 
control over the same a having been disinfected, if there 
shall have been delivered to the officers of Customs a certificate 
by the consignor of the rags made before Her Majesty’s Consul 
or Vice-Consul at the place where such certificate is made, and 
authenticated by him, that such rags have not been derived from 
any place in which cholerea has been prevalent. . 

Art. 2, This order shall come into operation forthwith, and 
shall continue in force for a period of two months, unless we shall 
in the meantime otherwise direct. , 

Art. 3. This order shall be read as one with each of the above- 
cited orders, and words herein shall have the same meaning as 
words in those orders. 

Given under the Seal of Office of the Local Government 
Board, this 21st day of January 1893. 
Henry H. Fowxer, 
President. 
Owen, 
Secretary. 


BoaRp oF TRADE AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY. 
The Board of Trade have awarded a gold medal and a sum of 


21. to Mathieu Porsmoguer, master, and silver medals, and a sum of 
1l. each to Jeau F. Coquet, Barthélémy Milliner, Jean F. Menon, | 
Ambroise M. Guilcher, and Henri Fily, seamen, of the French 
fishing boat “Pere Maunoir,” of the Ile de Sein, in recognition 
of their services in rescuing part of the shipwrecked crew of the 
S.S, “ Pretoria,” of London, which was abandoned in the Bay of 
Biscay on the 16th November last. 

The Board have also awarded a gold medal and a sum of 11. to 
Henri MilJiner, and silver medals and a sum of 1J. each to 
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Alexandre Brézel and Jean F. Guilcher, lighthouse keepers at 
the Armen Lighthouse in recognition of their services in rescuing 
the rest of the shipwrecked crew. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a silver medal to Pasquale 
Foti, a Custom-house guard, at Trapani, Sicily, in recognition of 
his services in rescuing a seaman who fell into the water while 

ing on board his ship the S.S. “Thomas Melville,” of North 

hields, on the night of the 4th December 1892. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a piece of plate to 
Mr. Francis Davidson, master of the S.S. “ Herschel,” of North 
Shields, in recognition of his services in rescuing the crew of the 
S.S. “Citta di Messina,” of London, which foundered off Cape 
Spartivento, Italy, on the 27th November last. 

The Board have also awarded a silver medal for gallantry in 
saving life at sea to Mr. August Peterson, first mate of the 
* Herschel,” who was in command of the boat that rescued 
the shipwrecked men, and bronze medals for gallantry, and a 
sum of 2/. to each of the men who accompanied him in the boat, 
viz.:—James B. Elder, Charles McKenzie Pow, Louis Scott, 
Ernest L. Grey, and Louis Warrino. 

The Board of Trade have awarded their silver medal for 
gallantry in saving life at sea to C. Evans, of Norfolk Island, 
for his services in rescuing from drowning one of the crew of a 
boat engaged in whalirg off Norfolk Island. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a silver medal to Adolphe 
J. F. Lesage, master, and a sum of 1/. each to Auguste Egret, 
Jean A. Crestey, seamen, and Jean M. Pouliguen, cabin boy, of 
the pilot vessel “ Myosotis,” of Cherbourg, in recognition of the 
services they rerdered to the shipwrecked crew of the S.S. 
* Luchana,” of Glasgow, which was abandoned off Cape La 
Hague on the 2nd January last. 

he Board of Trade have awarded a piece of plate to Mr. Claus 
Hodne, master of the Norwegian barque “ Guldregn,” in recogni- 
tion of his kindness and humanity to the shipwrecked crew of 
the barque “ Pride of Wales,” of Carnarvon, which was abandoned 
in the North Atlantic on the 5th January last. 


_ Inspectors oF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The following inspectors of weights and measures have, during 
the month of January 1893, passed the examination provided for 
in the 11th section of the “ Weights and Measures Act, 1889,” 


Appleby, Thomas - - Northumberland. 
Worlock, William Arthur - Guildford. 


e | _ 
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II.—THE INDUSTRIES OF THE CAUCASUS. 


The industrial resources of Caucasia form the subject of an 

exhaustive article by the Austrian cfficial Herr G. Sedlaczek, 
published in the Handels Museum of January 15th, from which 
the following particulars have been extracted. 
_ Agriculture is in a very backward condition in Caucasia, and 
the fact that the soil yields abundantly is due to its extraordinary 
fertility, and not to careful cultivation. The Crown domains or 
the properties of wealthy landowners alone possess agricultural 
machinery, an ordinary plough being considered a rarity. The 
beneficial effects upon agriculture which the Russian Government 
hoped to achieve by the introduction, at considerable cost, of 
German settlers, have not been realised; for, although the latter 
cultivate the soil according to approved principles, and though 
their farms are conducted on model lines, their example is not 
followed by the natives, who, while expressing admiration for the 
methods of their German neighbours, remain faithful to their 
own traditions, merely wondering, perhaps, why their own fields 
should yield so much less than those of their neighbours. A long 
time must elapse before a constant diminution of crops will 
convince the Caucasian that the soil cannot always remain fertile, 
and that it requiresa more enlightened system of cultivation than 
that hitherto adopted. 

The advantages accruing to industry from the Russian protec- 
tionist policy are more than outweighed by the injury she has 
inflicted on agriculture. | 

The average yield in corn and potatoes of the seven most fertile 
governments of Caucasia amounts to 181,000,000 pouds (poud = 
36 lb.). If 20,000,000 pouds be deducted for seed purposes, and 
71,000,000 pouds, or 12 pouds per annum for each of the 5,927,531 
inhabitants, for home consumption, 90,000,000 pouds remain for 
sale, and constitute an important item in the national resources. 
But there are other, and by no means scanty resources at the 
disposal of the country; a fact which may account for the 
indifference displayed towards agriculture as an occupation on 
which the country need not altogether depend. , 

No progress is being made in horse and cattle rearing ; in fact 
both have declined in recent years. There are said tc be from 
six to seven million head of cattle in the country, or about one 

er head of the population; a proportion which compares 

avourably with that of the rest of Russia, where there are only 
32 head of cattle per 100 inhabitants. The cattle plague carries 
off from two to three per cent. of the stocks every year the 
government measures for combating the disease being ineffectual, 
as most of the people regard the scourge as a visitation of 
‘Providence, which it would be useless to resist. The breeds are 
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inferior to those of other countries, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the Government, backed by a considerable outlay of money to 
encourage systematic cattle breeding. 
. . Sheep breeding, too, is much neglected. There are 9,865,000 
ordinary, and 1,824,000 fine-woolled sheep in Caucasia, chiefly 
belonging to nomadic tribes. The average yield-of wool per sheep 
is 6 lbs., and the annual production of wool about 564,000 ewts., 
which is purchased in an unwashed condition for about 6 roubles 
per poud. A large quantity is retained for home consumption 
and for the manufacture of carpets and so-called Caucasian stuffs. 
The bulk of the exports goes to France. 

One of the most lucrative and promising of Caucasian industries 
is that of viticulture. A considerable quantity of wine remains 
for export after satisfying the home demand, as well as a con- 
siderable share of the Russian consumption. Russia has done 
considerable service to Caucasia so far as this industry is concerned, 
seeing that under the Mussulman rule the cultivation of the grape 
was held in no higher esteem than that of other fruits. In 1848 
Count Voronzoff, the viceroy, introduced 120,000 vine cuttings 
from the most renowned European vineyards, including his own 
Crimean vines, for distribution among the people. ‘These have 
not all thriven, and have in the course of time become inter- 
mingled both among themselves and with native sorts; moreover, 
many of the vineyards have been neglected ; still a beginning had 
been made and an impulse given, so that in the course of time 
this profitable culture has developed until it attained its present 
flourishing proportions. 

Many existing conditions tend to hinder the further develop- 
ment of this branch of enterprise, which would otherwise have 
yielded colossal results by this time. 

There are about 232,000 acres devoted to viticulture in 
Caucasia, yielding about 35 000,000 gallons of wine every year. 
The average profit per acre is something between 140 and 148 
roubles. 

The production of spirits from wine, which, in 1887 amounted 
to 467,000 gals of pure alcohol, has since fallen to 229,000 gals. ; 
a decrease due on the one hand to the ravages of phylloxera and 
on the other to the increased demand for wine. 

Most of the spirits are now distilled by the vine growers, except 
in the case of the Mohammmedans, whose faith forbids the manufac- 
ture of spirituous drinks, and who dispose of their grapes to their 
Christian neighbours at almost nominal prices. 

_ Mulberries, pears, cherries, and other fruits are also used for 
the manufacture of spirits, but the production from these sources 
greatiy ene upon the vine crop, in regard to which the pro- 

ucers endeavour to cover their losses by having recourse to the 
above named fruits for distillation. 

The anpual production of spirits from fruit other than the vine 
during the last five years has been about 175,060 gallons 

For the mewn industry an open field still remains in Caucasia, 
The experience of the last decade shows that there is an increasing 
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demand for beer, and breweries are multiplying. There is room 
for improvement, however, as regards both the quantity and the 
quality of the beer produced. In consequence of the Customs 
duty, foreign beer, which is greatly superior to Russian, is too 
dear to command an extensive consumption in Russia, but even 
the Russians, who are not particularly fastidious in this respect, 
are dissatisfied with Caucasian beer. An increased consumption 
could, in a short time, be easily ensured by the production of 
good qualities of beer, and there is no scarcity of barley in the 
country. 

It has been satisfactorily established that Caucasia is admirably 
adapted for growing tobacco of the best quality. The present 
position of this industry in Caucasia is not encouraging. High 
protective duties rapidly raised the price of Russian tobacco. In 
order to supply the deficiency in foreign imports, and to take 
advantage of the high prices, the plantations were greatly 
extended without any regard to the quality of the produce. 
The results of over-production soon became evident, and prices 
fell. Planters had to reduce the area of their plantations, and to 
grow inferior tobacco for cheap prices. No steps are being 
taken for raising the standard of tobaccos; the better sorts are 
disappearing, and the inferior kinds becoming worse, so that native 
producers are suffering through the competition of the Rostoff 
manufacturers. The excise returns establish the characteristic 
fact that 21 per cent. of the native consumption is covered b 
tobacco which has evaded the excise duty; nevertheless, it 
appears that the expenses attending the establishment of an 
efficient control would exceed the revenue which would accrue 
from such a step. 

There can be no doubt that the Russian Government has spent 
more money for the furtherance of the silk industry than for any 
other industrial purpose in Caucasia, and that the results are 
in no way commensurate with the trouble and outlay. Although 
the country possesses innumerable mulberry trees, in some parts 
forming veritable forests, and excellently suited for feeding silk 
worms, in spite of favourable climatic conditions, and the fact that 
the inhabitants have from time immemorial been familiar with 
the working up of the raw material, the most untiring efforts of 
the Government have proved little else than a struggle to 
preserve the mere existence of the silk culture and industry. 

The estimated production of silk in Transcaucasia at the present 
day is 36,000 pouds, although in 1855 it was 30,000 pouds, The 
average value of the produce is said to be about 6,000,000 roubles, 

Considerable advance has been made in reeling, spinning, and 
twisting ; new foreign machinery is everywhere at work, and all 
that is wanting is a good raw material, the production of which is, 


however, being constantly prevented, on the one hand by disease 
in the worms, and on the other by the indolence of the 
producers. 

The Russian demand for silk is far from covered by native 
production, silk being annually imported to the value of about 
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123 millions of roubles, while the exports only amount to about 
3,000,000 roubles in value. In spite of protective duties, the 
mports are in creasing while the exports are decreasing. 

Cotton plantations are fairly flourishing, and are likely to 
extend in the course of time. The annual production now 
amounts to about 500,000 pouds, purchased for Moscow and Lodz 
at the rate of 6$ to 74 roubles per poud. 

There are 27,000 square miles of forests in Caucasia, notwith- 
standing which the country has to import wood for the manufacture 
of petroleum cases. The lack of transport facilities militates 
against the development of the timber trade; and this is a 
drawback which it would be well to remedy as soon as possible, 
for, by the opening up of roads to the forests the mining industry 
would also be benefited, as geological investigations point to the 
existence of rich mineral treasures in the mountains. There can 
be no doubt, moreover, that a rational exploitation of the forests 
would add to their value. The excessive humidity promotes a 
very rapid growth of timber, which quickly attains proportions 
which would render it valuable for industrial purposes, causing it, 
however, to lose in durability and density, so that when dried it 
soon shrinks and is liable to split. 

A thinning of the forests would reduce the moisture of the soil, 
prevent such rapid growth, and promote the cultivation of timber 
adapted for industrial purposes. The Government should, of 
course, make use of the experience gained in Russia, and enact 
a forest law simultaneously with the establishment of transport 
facilities ; otherwise the unchecked development of the mining 
industry which would follow might, in a few years, cause the 
same irreparable damage to the forests of Caucasia as that 

oduced by the sugar factories on the forests of South-western 

ussia. 

Little need be said as to the enormous development of the 
naphtha industry. The production of crude naphtha at Baku, 
which in 1873 was only 3,951,375 pouds, reached 282,000,000 
pouds in 1891, and, so far as can be ascertained, amounted to 
300,000,000 pouds for 1892. The remaining naphtha fields of 
Caucasia are in the Governments of Kouban, Ter, Daghestan, 
Tiflis, and Elisabetpol, but they are not being actively exploited. 

The Caucasian mining industry has a great future before it. 
At present operations are conducted in too primitive a manner, 
und with too little technical knowledge to allow this branch of 
enterprise to occupy the position which the mineral wealth of the 
country would entitle it to hold. The chief obstacle to its 
prosperity is the lack of suitable means of communication. 

The annual output of copper amounts to about 150,000 pouds, 
chiefly produced in the Governments of Tiflis, Elisabetpol, and 
Koutais. The cost of production is about 25 copecks per poud 
of ore, and 5°84 roubles per pood of pure metal. 

The output of lead and silver ore is about 3,000 pouds per 
annum. This branch of mining is entirely neglected. 
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Zinc blende is produced in the Artvin district of the Govern- 
ment of Koutais in quantities varying between 8,000 and 10,000 
pouds per annum and is exported raw to Hamburg. Brownstone 
(manganese) is produced in the same Government in quantities 
which are increasing from year to year. There were 10,468,000 
pouds produced in 1890, three-fourths of which were sent abroad. 
The price at the mines varies between 4 and 6 copecks a poud. 

The district of Daghestan is rich in sulphur ore, the production 
of sulphur being about 20,000 pouds per annum, notwithstanding 
the most primitive methods of procedure. 

Coal is obtained in the Governments of Koutais and Kuban, 
but the output does not exceed 6,060 pouds per annum, part 
being sent to Odessa where it realises from 18 to 20 copecks a 
poud. The quality is rather inferior. 

About 2,000,000 pouds of salt and about 300,000 pouds of 
glauber salt are produced annually in Caucasia. 

Lastly, the fishing industry, which is a source of great profit, 
must be mentioned. Although definite figures showing the share 
taken by Caucasia in the Caspian and Black Sea fisheries cannot be 
given, a fair estimate may be arrived at. The annual value of the 
Black Sea and Sea of Azov fisheries is 10,000,000 roubles, that of 
the Caspian fisheries 30,000,000 roubles. According to the length 
of the Caucasian coast-line at least a sixth of this total may be 
considered as the value of the Caucasian fisheries. The value of 
the latter on the Caspian shores in 1888 was 3,200,000 roubles. 
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Ill—DOCK LABOUR AT HAMBURG. 


Mr. C. S, Dundas, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Hamburg, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 31st December, wi, 4 
with the subject of the docks of Hamburg, and gives the follow- 
ing information respecting the labour employed there :— 

The work of the Quay Department at Hamburg consists of 
regulating and providing for the landing and due sorting of goods, 
and delivery of the same to the respective consignees, The 
delivery of the goods is effected both by water and by land: by 
the former by means of lighters, river-craft, or vessels; by the 
latter through cars or vansor by rail. A permanent staff of 1,500 
workmen, crane drivers, &c., is employed in this work ; besides 
this permanent staff some 300 assistant hands are daily engaged. 
These latter are employed only for such time as there may be 
work for them, whether it be a whole, three-quarters, or even 
half-a-day. ‘The Quay Department has also to deal with the 
tariff, according to which payment for the manipulation of the 
goods is mpi and controls the wages of the employés, and the 

uration of working hours, The former varies from 3s, 6d. per 
day for the permanent hands to at the rate of from 3s. to 3s, 3d, 
for the assistant hands, and the working time is now fixed accord- 
ing to certain statutes which were introduced in 1891 in conse- 
quence of complaints. The duties and conduct of the workmen are 
also governed by elaborate regulations, stringent in several parti- 
culars, to which the workman binds himself on entering the 
employment of the Quay Department, and provisions exist for 
securing a fair hearing to the workmen of any complaints or wishes 
in respect of alterations in the existing regulations, and matters 

erally affecting their interests. 

The labourers for loading and discharging are found and paid 
by the Quay Department, which also undertakes the loading up 
of the railway trucks ; but during the operation of discharging 
cargo the crew of the vessel are required to attach the goods on 
board to the crane-chains. Failing the crew the vessel has 
to find the hands to perform this work. <A special gang of 
skilled workmen is employed for each shed. The number of 
labourers stated above does not, however, include all the work- 
men employed in the harbour, and there are besides stevedores’ 
men, coal-jumpers, &c. These are nvt in the employ of the Quay 
Department. 

Payment of wages is effected in three different ways—(1) By 
daily wage according to rate fixed by the tariffs varying from 
about 3d. to a 1d. according to the weight or bulk of the goods 
manipulated. (2) All kinds of work according to weight of 

oods or number of packages handled. The scale under this 
ead varies from a fraction of a farthing to over 1d. per 200 lbs., 
and from something less than a 3d. to over 8d. per package or a 
given number of packages. Overtime is provided for in work 
under this tariff. (3) Crane drivers who are not regarded as 
belonging to the gang of labourers working under fixed tariffs 
who receive pay at the rate of 4s. 2d. per day. 
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The foregoing does not apply to that portion of the harbour 
which has been mentioned as having keen leased to the Hamburg | 
American Company. The work and the labourers here are under 
the management and in the pay of the company. 

The labourers employed permanently are at present working 
generally for a lump sum, only the assistant or casual labourers 
who are employed as occasion requires are paid daily wages 
amounting to 3s. 3d. The wages earned according to the lump 
sum system have for the current year amounted to from 4s, 3d, 
to 4s. 9d. per man per day. 

The usual working time on week-days is from 6 am. to 
6 p.m., allowing half-an-hour for breakfast and 14 hours for 
dinner. 

During these pauses no work whatever is done. Where work 
is carried on beyond the usual working hours then an interval of 
from 6 p.m. to 7 p.m. is allowed for supper, and from midnight to 
lam. And during these hours all work, as a rule, must be 
stopped. But in exceptional cases the continuance of work with 
the consent of the quay official will be permitted during the 
supper and midnight pause, provided the whole work will be 
performed until the termination of the pause, The work 
performed in this time will be paid at double rate. 

In discharging vessels it is customary for the work to cease at 
12 p.m., and it is only in very urgent cases that exception can be 
made to this rule, and then the special consent of the managing 
department must be obtained. This, however, is not the ma in 
the case of vessels loading, when night work is unlimited. 

On Sundays and holidays work is performed under special 
conditions. 

The regulations governing the employment of the permanent 
hands are very elaborate, a copy being delivered to each indi- 
vilual entering the dock service, who signs the same, and a 
declaration signifying his acceptance of the conditions therein 
laid down. The statutes which enable the labourers to submit 
any grievances to the authorities sanction the formation of a 
workmen’s committee in order to provide the employés on the 
quays with an opportunity, by means of duly self-elected repre- 
sentatives, of discussing questions and matters relating to their 
interests. 

The number of delegates so elected is fixed at 11, distributed 
among the workmen, the cranes-workmen, and the work-room 
hands, and provision is made for the election out of these of a 
president, and for the attendance at discussions and meetings of 
the quay director or his nominee. The workmen are provided 
annually by the quay authorities with a service cap and badge, 
to be worn during employment, the former to become the property 
of the workmen when employment ceases if the year be conileted. 


If not a certain compensation to be paid by the workmen to the 
administration for each remaining month of the year. The bad 
is to be returned or a forfeit from wages paid.—( No. 272, Foreign 
Office Miscellaneous Series.) 
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IV.—THE BELGIAN COMMERCIAL MUSEUM. 


The French Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Commerce for the 
5th January last draws the attention of its readers to a communica- 
_tion emanating from the administration of the Belgian commercial 
museum which is introducing a series of practical innovations. 

The commercial museum was established ten years ago by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, with a view to informing Belgian 
manufacturers and merchants as to the progress of affairs in 
foreign countries, and of seconding the efforts of exporters by 
showing them the manufacture preferred in any portion of the 
globe, and making known to them the conditions under which 
the manufactures may find 2 market. 

Examining the results obtained during. the last decennial 
period, it is shown that the data supplied by the commercial 
museum has been the means of securing the merchants a good 
share of lucrative business. The numerous letters of thanks 
received by the authorities, and the constant increase of demands 
for information addressed to the museum, prove that the institu- 
tion has not failed in its programme. 

In addition to the collections of samples and the bureau of 
information respecting foreign trade, the commercial museum 
possesses a library comprising the chief foreign economic 
publications, as well as an important collection of Belgian and 
foreign directories. The usefulness of these directories has not 
escaped the notice of merchants and others, and the number of 
persons consulting them has considerably increased in the last few 
years. It frequently happens that merchants come to the com- 
mercial museum in order to procure the addresses of Belgian 
makers of a certain article, and not finding them in the publica- 
tions deposited in the lecture room, ask for more precise information 
on the subject. In order to satisfy in some measure the d2mands 
addressed to them in this connection, the staff of the museum is 
constantly obliged to complete the information supplied by the 
commercial almanacks. But, notwithstanding the mass of infor- 
mation which it has collected on this head, it is not always able 
to reply in a complete and precise manner to the questions which 
are put to it. In order to alter this condition of affairs, and to 
add to the usefulness of the services rendered by the museum to 
native industry, a special branch will shortly be reserved, as an 
experiment, in the reading-room, to the various prospectuses and 
trade circulars deposited there by the Belgian manufacturers. 

_ It would be superfluous to insist at any length on the advantages 
which the manufacturers will be able to derive from this innova- 
tion ; the reading room receives at the present time an average of 
65 ms per day, among whom are many representatives of 


foreign houses. 
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So as to prevent any chance of error and any false interpretation, 
the administration interested has requested merchants and exporters 
to deposit at the museum a short description of their goods so as 
to serve as a guide to the intending purchaser and to give an 
indication as to the following points :— 

Detailed description of the articles manufactured; approxi- 
mate importance of the manufacture of each of these articles; 
special information concerning the quality, cheapness, principal 
uses, &c.; date of the establishment of the firm; number of 
workmen employed ; rewards obtained at different exhibitions ; 
remarkable works executed by the firm; importance of the export 
trade; principal markets, &c, &c. An alphabetical index, 
according to the nature of the products, prepared by the staff of 
the museum, will enable those who care to do so to examine the 
particulars of the firm manufacturing the article in which they are 
interested. 

The organisation of the new service will occasion no expense 
to the participators other than the postage of the communications 
addressed by them to the commercial museum. 
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V.—PROGRESS OF THE ALMERIA-LINARES 
RAILWAY. 


Mr. W. H. Lindsay, British Vice-Consul at Almeria, in a report 
to Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid, 
dated the 14th January, gives the following particulars of the 
progress of the jee Pam railway, nuw in course of 
construction in Spain :— 

“This much wanted way of commodious transport, so long and 
eagerly expected by the inhabitants of this region, is now actually 
in course of construction. It will prove the connecting link 
between this neglected province and the rest of the Peninsula as 
the means of communication, which at present obtain offer no 
attraction to the traveller, and some idea of their abandoned 
state may be deduced from the fact that the mail from Madrid is 
brought from the nearest railway station by diligence, a distance 
requiring for its performance from 18 to 19 hours in good 
weather. 

“Besides providing the traveller with a commodious means of 
prosecuting his journey the railway will develop the resources of 
the country which it opens up, and treasures of mineral and 
vegetable wealth at present lying abandoned owing to the prohi- 
bitive carriage rates will pour into the capital to be a 
embarked from its excellent and commodious harbour. 

The dock scheme of Mr. Richard Cook, if carried out, will 
further increase the utility and importance of this railway and tend 
greatly to foment industrial undertakings, which in turn will aid 
and support the railway. 

The present concession obtained by D. Ivo Bosch, provides for 
a railway of 240 kilometres with the following stations: Linares, 
Baeza, Torreblascopedro, JBejijar, Uleda Garciez, Iodar, 
Quesada Huesa, Larva, Cabra dei Santo Criste, Huelwa, 
Guadahortuna-Montejiear-Alamedilla, Pedro Martinez, Moreda, 
Huelago, Benalua de Guadix, Guadix, La Calahorra, Hueneja, 
Fifiana, Abla, Maria, Ocaiia, Nacimiento, Alcubillas, Gergal 
Fueu Santa, Santa Fé de Mardujar, Gador, Beuahadux, Huercal 
Almeria. 

The line is divided into three sections of 80 kilometres each, 
corresponding to the towns of Almeria, Guadix and Baeza, the 
headquarters of an engineer and staff from the Fives-Lille Com- 
pany—the constructors of the line. 

“The Almeria section is the most advanced, and it is all 
parcelled out to contractors, most of them Spanish, although a 
Belgian has undertaken the viaduct at Santa Fé—the principal 
one of the section. 

“Tn addition to the terminus station at Almeria, there will be 
a maritime secondary station if the proposed docks are made. 

“ The highest ae on the line is at Hueneja, which is 1125 
metres above sea level. It is situated in the Llanos de Guadix. 
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“ Of this section a part as far as Santa Fé will be opened for 
traffic by November of this year, and it is confidently expected 
that locomotives will be running as far as Guadix by the end of 
1894. 

“ Of the Guadix section only two kilometres have been let to 
contractors. This is owing to a change in the original plan 
necessitated by the insalubrity of the neighbourhood, and the 
instability of the ground traversed in the original route. The 
modified plan has been approved by Government. This new part 
passes quite close to Granada—-within forty kilometres ~and there 
is a project to join these railways by a branch line here. 

“ Of the Baeza section 50 kilometres are nearly completed in 
stable ground, the remaining 30 kilometres are not yet taken up 
as they are affected by the deviation of the route in the second 
section. There is one important bridge over the Guadalquivir in 
this section. 

“In no part of the whole line are any rails laid down. This, 
however, can be very rapidly accomplished. 

“ The Fives-Lille Company has already constructed 500 railway 
carriages of a very comfortable modern pattern. They have 
besides ali the iron bridges required throughout the line already 
built or being built at their works in France. Rails, sleepers, 
and material are arriving continually at both extremities of the 
line, and very considerable activity is displayed throughout. At 
this port 3,134,934 kilogrammes of rails and accessories imported 
from Great Britain have already been received. 

“As a financial undertaking the present concession has the 
great attraction of the Government subvention of 24 millions 
of pesetas, being at the rate of 100,000 pesetas per kilometre, and 
I am informed that the actual cost will not reach, certainly not 
exceed, 180,000 pesetas per kilometre, Government thus paying 
more than half the cost of the line. The plans presented by 
D, Ivo. Bosch curtail fully 100 kilometres of railway, and as the 
subventioa is the same as that conceded to Seiior Tria’s project, 
their advantage is at once apparent. 

“In a few years this isclated locality—so difficult of approach 
by land that it has been referred to in the Spanish Cortes as 
the ‘Island of Almeria ’—will have its Poet: taken from it, 
and the valetudinarian seeking the sunny shores of Algeria will 
have a rapid route and short sea-passage opened up to him— 
the distance between Oran and this place being little over one 
hundred miles, and Almeria will have acquired a commercial 
ir portance, placing it in the first rank of Mediterranean ports. 
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VI.—AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND THE FRANCO-SWISS 
TARIFF WAR. 


’ The tariff war now being waged between France and Switzer- 

land forms the subject of an article in the Handels Museum of 
January 26th, in which it is pointed out that the present is ‘a 
favourable opportunity for Austria to occupy the place hitherto 
held by France in the import trade of Switzerland. 

Anticipating the action of the French Chamber which 
declared against the Convention with Switzerland by a majority 
of 145, the Federal Council obtained power from the National 
Assembly to apply the rates of the general tariff to French 
merchandise, and even to further increase the duties on certain 
articles of French origin, thus inaugurating one of those tariff 
wars which have not been infrequent since the adoption of 
a protectionist policy in Europe. 

Meanwhile, France is applying to Switzerland the excessive 
rates of her maximum tariff. 

The chief articles of French origin suffering through the 
retributive action of Switzerland are: chemicals, dye-stuffs, glass, 
wood, leather, musical and other instruments, machinery, metals, 
and metal manufactures, stones, food products, &c., paper, textiles 
and wearing apparel. The general tariff rates, high enough in 
themselves, have in very many cases been doubled, not afew of 
them have been trebled, and come increased as much as six-fold. 

A few instances of the differential rates applied by Switzerland 
to French merchandise will suffice :— 


| 
Fighting | Conventional 
Tariff. Tariff. 


Frances per 100 Kilogs. 


Starch. - 10-0 1°25 
Aniline dyes - - - - 60:0 8-0 
Timber, building, &c. (average) - - 2-0 0°15 
Soleleather - - 40:0 
Manufactured leather wares - - 150°0 
Boots and shoes (average) - 150-0 40°0 
Electrical apparatus - 20°0 6-0 
Parts of watches and clock - 100°0 2:0 
Cutlery - - - - - 100°0 40°0 
Cheese - - - - - - 25°0 4°0 
Woollen tissues (average) - - - ~ 150-0 30°0 


Further obstacles are placed in the way of French exports to 
Switzerland by the heavy taxes (up to 300 francs half-yearly) 
which commercial travellers belonging to non-treaty nations have 
to pay in virtue of the Swiss law of June 24th last. 

The statistics of trade between the two countries show what 
interests are at stake in the tariff war now being waged between 
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them. These show the total value of Switzerland’s special trade 
with France (imports as well as exports) to be 339 millions of 
francs or 21 per cent. of the total foreign trade. Imports into 
Switzerland from France amount to 214 millions of francs, the 
great bulk of which has now become impossible owing to pro- 
hibitive duties, Whatever the length of time may be during 
which no convention shall exist between the two countries in 
question, there can be no doubt that the countries having tariff 
and most-favoured nation convention with Switzerland, and more 
especially her neighbours across the border, will use every 
endeavour to derive the greatest possible advantage from the 
existing state of hostility, to supplant France, which has hitherto 
been a troublesome competitor. 

After French imports come those of Germany, with 293 
millions of francs, or 31:4 per cent. of the’ total imports, Italy 
with 135 millions, or 14°5 per cent., and Austria-Hungary with. 
867 millions, or 9°3 per cent. As more than half the value of 
inports from Italy is represented by raw silk, it will be sufficient 
to consider the relative importance of Austria-Hungary, France, 
and Germany, as importers of certain articles into Switzerland. 
From a table showing the figures in question it appears that France 
occupies the first place in Swiss imports only as regards watches 
and clocks, (3 million f.); parts thereof (1°69 million f.); precious 
metals (13°29 million f.) beer, wine, and spigits in cask (9:34 
million f.) oils and fats (5°21 million f.); silk and manufactures 
thereof (46°11 million f.); and live animals (14:72 million f.) ; 
making a total of 93°3 million francs, as compared with 33:36 
million and 16°58 million f. for the corresponding groups of 
merchandise imported from Germany, and Austria Hungary 
respectively. 

From these figures it may fairly be assumed that Germany 
should succeed to the position hitherto occupied by France in Swiss 
imports. There is only one class of these imports in which Austria- 
Hungary has all along occupied the chief position : viz., foods and 
articles of consumption, the imports of which from Austria- 
Hungary amount to 55°6 million f., those from France and 
Germany being respectively 40°4 million f. and 36:5 million f. 

Without going in detail into the particulars of Swiss imports 
from Austria-Hungary, it may be observed that they have always 
been of the same nature, consisting principally of grain-stuffs, 
the products of viticulture, and cattle-rearing, tugether with 
timber, spirits, and sugar. 

Now and then an Austrian raw-stuff figures among Swiss 
imports in consequence of some temporary favourable combination 
of circumstances, but the manufactures and semi-manufactures of 
Austria occupy no prominent position among Swiss imports; and, 
what is more, the Austro-Hungarian Consul-General at Zurich 
states in his last report that within his knowledge no serious 
attempt has ever been made to introduce Austrian industrial 
productions into the country ; while at the same time a striking 
contrast to Austrian lethargy is afforded by the Germans, who 
almost flood the country with samples and travellers. 
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The great fluctuations which take place in the experts from 
Austria to Switzerland are entirely due to the fact that they are 
limited to certain staple articles which are constantly exposed to 
the influences of the international markets. 

There are many articles in which Austria might compete with 
other countries, both in Switzerland and elsewhere. Among these 
may be mentioned perfumeries, starch, dyes, glasswares, paper and 
its manufactures, boots and shoes, leatherwares, cloths, ready-made 
clothing, hats, umbrellas, and fancy goods, all of which have 
hitherto been imported chiefly from France, and of which Austria 
might supply a considerable percentage by devoting a little more 
attention to Switzerland as a market. 

In reply to the oft-repeated assertion that the personal require- 
ments of the Swiss are insignificant, and that they can dispense 
with articles of luxury, and even with the better class articles of 
ordinary use, it is urged that there is no continental country 
whose foreign commerce is so powerfully developed and organised, 
and consequently so stable as that of Switzerland, inasmuch as it 
is exclusively maintained by the most wealthy classes of the 
European population, with immense purchasing power. The 
increasing demands for bed and table linen, glass and pottery- 
wares, furniture and carpeting, electrical apparatus, bathing 
requisites, &c., arising from the constant growth of hotel and 
boarding-house enterprise, are deserving of special attention. 

The present tariff war between Switzerland and France affords 
an excellent opportunity for Austria to secure a share of the Swiss 
import trade commensurate with her capacity for production, and 
those countries which compete with Austria will not fail to avail 
themselves of any neglect on the part of the latter to adopt this 
policy. It may be argued that the present commercial hostilities 
between France and Switzerland will be of short duration, and 
that when they have come to an end the Swiss consumers will 
gladly return once more to their original sources of supply. The 
fallacy of such a supposition is shown by the experiences which 
the Germans taught Austria during her last tariff war with 
Roumania, when a few months of keen competition proved 
sufficient for occupying the positions reluctantly abandoned by 
competitors, and for securing them so well as to render their 
recovery well nigh impossible. ; 

It should furthermore be remembered that the convention with 
Switzer!and was opposed by an overwhelming majority of the 
French Chamber. In Switzerland the feeling of commercial 
hostility towards France runs high, and trade and industrial 
societies put up public placards warning persons against the use 
of French products; some business people even go so far as to 
threaten to sever commercial relations with those of their own 
country people who offer French wares for sale or who receive 
French commercial travellers. 
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VII—CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN 
FRANCE. 


The Journal Officie! for the 25th January publishes a circular 
addressed on the 23rd January by the French Minister for 
Commerce, Industry, and the dinien to the French prefects 
with reference to the application of the new law affecting the 
institution of councils of conciliation and arbitration in France. 
The following is a translation of this circular :— 

The law of the 27th December 1892 relating to conciliation and 
arbitration, in respect of the differences between masters and 
workmen was passed with a view to the prevention or settlement 
of conflicts between capital and labour. In adopting it the 
legislator has desired, in the interest of the regular development 
of native industry, to preserve from dissension, that considerable 
proportion of the population which exists entirely by the fruits of 
its daily labour and whose interests are ever being looked to by 
the Government. 

It is the duty of the Ministers of the Interior and Justice to send 

ou the necessary instructions for the application of this law which 
invests justices of the peace with new powers (Art. 2 et seg.) and 
includes (Art. 13) in the obligatory expenses of the communes and 
of the departments incurred in respect of sittings of the committees 
of conciliation and arbitratiun, and I believe it to be my duty, by 
reason of the exceptional importance of tais law, to point out to 
you in what spirit you should recommend its application. 

I. The conflicts between capital and labour result, for the 
greater part, from industrial expansion and development, based, — 
not only on the progress of the arts and sciences, but also on the 
concentration of capital. In this new organisation of labour the 
workmen and the heads of industrial establishments are not on the 
terms of so much intimacy as in the past, their relations being 
much less cordial. Simple misunderstandings are apt to be 
readily changed into bitter and characteristically keen disputes. 

Attentive observers have not failed to recognise that the best 
means of avoiding and overcoming the irritation arising from these 
differences, which in many cases spring from the most trivial 
causes, is to bring about more frequent meetings and wider 
exchanges of views between the men, who ale only fight 
because they lack the means of appreciating and rendering justice 
to their respective intentions. 

Experience has everywhere justified this view, under the 
inspiration of which private initiative has established in England, 
Belgium, and America, admirable institutions of conciliation and 
arbitration which, putting the masters and workmen in the same 
ay | or the same industry in permanent relations, permit them 
to look into and to quietly decide, as soon as they appear, their 
trade disputes, and finally unite the representatives of capital and 
labour in perfect agreement. 
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The law of the 27th December 1892 has the same objects in 
view, and for the future it points out clearly the way by which 
they may be obtained. This hope will not appear chimerical if it 
be observed that, far from manifesting any desire to artificially 
create a current of opinion, the new law is in direct harmony with 
old aspirations, which were clearly evidenced during the strikes 
of recent years. 

The tendency to substitute argument and peaceful discussion 
for the abrupt cessation of labour, for strikes in fact, has been 
observed several times in France; on the other hand, several 
remarkable strikes have been fortunately terminated by conciliation 
and arbitration; finally, nearly half of the workmen’s unions, 
constituted in accordance with the law of 1884, have spontaneously 
imposed upon themselves, by their statutes, the obligation to only 
resort to a strike after having exhausted all the means of 
conciliation. 


Il. The law of the 27th December 1892 can only be put into 
motion by three classes of persons: ‘masters, workmen, or, 
failing them, the justices of the peace; but you will be able to 
contribute very materially to make it popular. 

An attentive observer of all disputes which may affect public 
order, the first to be informed of their appearance, in daily touch 
with their symptoms, you are also frequently applied to by the 
interested parties themselves to intervene in industrial conflicts 
as official arbitrator, and sometimes also to bring the weight of 
your influence to bear on one or other side of the parties. You 
will therefore be better qualified than anyone to advise interested 
parties as to the new law, which supplies them with the means to 
end these conflicts peaceably and promptly. 

Certainly, the arbitration organised by the law of 1892 is only 
optional ; it can be protested against or rejected quite indepen- 
dently ; the liberty of joint action or of resorting to strikes 
remains entirely without any restriction. But the free procedure 
instituted by the law is so simple, it is so adapted as to receive an 
almost instantaneous application in all cases, in all places, and with 
the least possible disarrangement; it is so respectful of all 
susceptibilities and interests, that you should not hesitate to 
recommend it on every occasion. 

This procedure is suited, in fact, to the conflicts which extend 
to all the various branches of an industry which may be spread 
over several communes or confined to one district, as also to those 
persons who are only interested in a single workshop, a single 
factory, or asection of a factory; it applies equaily to the 
differences which occur in temporary works with a temporary 
staff, euch as certain agricultural works and road making; it may 
be offered to workmen who have already ceased labour as well as 
to those who are resolved only to resort to strike after having 
exhausted all means of conciliation. The violations, also, of 
the liberty of labour, of which certain strikers may be guilty 
should not deter you from making every -effort to bring -the 
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antagonistic parties to the consideration of the advantages of the 
law of the 27th December 1892. 

Briefly, although your first duty may be to maintain public 
order and to strictly secure to all the liberty of labour, there is 
no case in which you may not urge the superiority of the processes 
instituted by this law over all those to which hitherto resort has 
been had, This insistance will be all the more efficacious, as it 
wil! be made at a time nearer the origin of the conflicts, and the 
sooner that the system is resorted to the greater the chance of 
settlement. Very often hitherto the idea of arbitration has only 
arisen when already the minds of the disputants had been rege 
and hearts steeled i mutual recriminations, and arbitration 
not produced in these conditions any except the most m 
results. You will resolutely repudiate the old errors and consider 
before everything the law of the 27th December 1892 as a 
preventative means of the conflicts. 

The workmen already know that at a time when the support of 
public opinion is indispensable for the triumph of any demand 
whatsoever, the surest way of obtaining this mone is by 
bringing prominently forward the reasons upon which they base 
their claims, and by submitting them to free discussion. You 
will remind them that the liberty of labour constitutes for each 
citizen the necessary guarantee of his independence. You will 
convince them that, for the future, by reason of the facilities which 
are granted for the discussion and settlement on neutral ground, in 
presence of a third disinterested party, of the disputes which may 
arise between them and their masters, strikes will not receive 
much sympathy, and the attacks on liberty of labour will be 
regarded as without justification. 

On any occasion when the violation of one or several clauses 
of the hiring agreement (contrat de louage) is brought under your 
notice either by the masters or the workmen, you must insist 
on prompt recourse to the procedure of conciliation. 

The a has, moreover, the firm conviction that afte 
a very short experience the workmen will themselves recognise 
that the new law is adapted to save them from the long stoppages 
and all the miseries which must inevitably ensue. In fact, without 
discontinuing work, they may invoke its aid in order to ventilate 
their grievances, without jeopardising either their wages or the 
national production, the prosperity of which is of as much im 
tance to them as to the heads of manufacturing establishments. 

Proof will, therefore, be very soon afforded that the law of 27th 
December 1892 on conciliation and arbitration, in conjunction 
with that of the 21st March 1884, on trade unions, give facilities 
to workmen for satisfying, without trouble or violence, all their 
legitimate aspirations. 

On their side, the masters, conscious of their own true interests, 
will certainly manifest a disposition to accept the new procedure, 
You will not fail on every occasion that presents itself to influence 
them in that direction. 
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VIIIL—RAILWAY PASSENGER RATES ON FRENCH 
AS COMPARED WITH OTHER RAILWAYS. 


The Economiste Francais of the 21st January last stated that 
the ministry of public works has recently published an “* Album 
of Graphic Statistics ” giving some interesting information with 
regard to the proportion of passengers in the different classes 
on French railways as compared with the other railways of 
Europe as well as the proportion of receipts therefrom dis- 
tinguishing the proportionate receipts from express trains. From 
the following table it will be seen that important differences exist 
in various countries, arising no doubt from the difference of 
circumstances, the proportionate advancement whether economic, 
politic, or social in those countries. 


. Percentage Proportion of Receipts Percentage 
Countries. Passengers. Proportion. 
Ist class. | 2nd class.| 3rdclass.*| Ist class. | 2nd class,|3rd class.* 
Germany - 10°2 89°2 4°9 26°9 
England - - 3°6 88°3 10°6 77°2 
Austria - - 1°2 12°7 86°1 7°5 27°6 64°9 
Belgium - - 3°9 12°8 83°3 14°8 25°1 60°1 
France - - 8-0 30°0 56°0 21°0 27°0 52°0 
Italy - - - 4°8 25°9 69°3 17°5 36°6 45°9 
Netherlands - 7°0 23°9 70 0 16°6 36°2 47°2 
Russia - - 1-4 91°5 6°2 15°1 64°1 
Switzerland - 2°2 19°7 34°4 54°2 


* Including also any other, such as fourth class, soldiers, &c. 


It will be remarked from the above table that the 1st class 
traffic forms but a very slight proportion in Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, whereas France is the country where the proportion in 
this class is highest. It is, however, very possible that the 
present proportion will be much reduced in the near future, 
from the fact that 2nd and 3rd class carriages are being more 
introduced in the through and express trains, and that the 
rates on the last-named classes have been lately proportionately 
reduced as compared with the rates on the first class. For it 
must be noted that previous to the alterations of the Ist of 
April 1892, the percentage proportion of rates on the three 
classes stood at 182, 136, and 100, whilst at present they stand at 
228, 156, and 100, the rates on the 3rd class continuing at 100. 
If, however, the figures be turned round and we take 100 as the 
basis to represent the rates on the Ist class both before and after 
the alteration, it will be perceived that the proportionate rates on 
the second class fall from 85 to 67, while those on the 3rd class 
fall from 55 to 44. The difference of the rates then between the 
Ist as compared with the other two classes has been much in- 
creused, and this will no doubt result in much of the traffic now 
carried first class falling to the other two. But statistics will no 
doubt later on show us in what proportion. 
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In order to throw light on the reform of the French tariff rates 
on express trains, it would be perhaps well to compare these rates 
with those in other countries. And in this connection it should 
be observed that the greater number of European countries charge 
excess rates on their express traffic. In France, on the other hand, 
as also in Holland, Switzeriand, and Russia, the rates are the same 
by all trains at whatever speed they be run. In the following 
table an attempt has been made to show the differentiation of rates 
where it exists. 


‘ Slow Trains. Express Trains. 
Countries. Rates per Kilometre. Rates per Kilometre. 


Ist class. |2nd class.|3rd class.J 1st class.|2nd class.|3rd class. 


Centimes |Centimes| Centimes|Centimes| Centimes|Centimes 


Germany (State railways 


of Prussia) - - 10°0 7°5 5:0 11°26 8°34 5°84 
United Kingdom* -.| 9°7 6°5 | 12°61 | 10°53] 8°45 
Austria - 795 5°0 2-6 | 11:25 | 7°5 3°75 
Belgium - 7°6 5°7 3°8 9°5 4°8 
France (old tariff) - | 12°32 9°24 6°776} | Same tariff as for the Siow 
France (new tariff) -| 14°24 7°56 4°83 Trains. 
Italy - -| 11°8 7°9 | 12°43 | 8:7 | 5°65 
Netherlands - -| 10°63 8°5 5°31 |] Same tariff as for the Slow 
Russia - | '15°0 11°15 6°65 Trains. 
Sweden - 9°8 7°35 4°9 |, 
Switzerland - - 10°4 7°3 5°2 Same tariff as for the Slow 
Trains. 


*In England the custom is to charge excess fares by express trains, these rates 
varying on different lines and amounting to from 25 to 35 per cent. The rates given 
in this table as far as they relate to English railways have been calculated on the 
assumption that the average excess fare amounts to 30 percent. [The article does 
not state how the figures for the United Kingdom are obtained. } 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement that since their 
reduction French rates are lower, or at the most equal to those in 
Italy and in Russia (ordinary trains) ; also to those in England, in 
Prussia, in Austria and in Sweden (express trains), but that they 
exceed the rates in force, at least as regards some classes in Prussia, 
in Belgium, in Holland and in Switzerland. In order, however, 
to make the comparison complete, it is necessary to take into 
consideration the allowances for luggage which exist in certain 
countries, for instance, in France 30 kilogrammes, and in England 
from 27 to 54 kilogrammes, and which do not exist in certain 
other countries such as Italy, Belgium, Northern Germany, &c. 
Again it is necessary to make allowance for the special rates which 
are granted and which obtain so largely in France, to such an 
extent in fact that in the year 1888, the average rate at which 
the public were carried third class instead of being 6°776 centimes 
per kilometre was but 5°66 centimes. A comparison thus based 
on the established rates would therefore be incomplete and 
misleading at all events as regards those countries in which as in 
France special rates at reduced prices so largely obtain. 
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IX.—GREEK TRADE MARKS LEGISLATION, 


Mr. E. H. Egerton, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Athens, 
in a despatch to the — Office dated the 16th January, encloses 
the translation of a Bill for the protection of industrial and trade 
marks in Greece, the second reading of which was passed by the 
Chambers on the 11th January. The translation enclosed reads as 
follows :— 

Art. I. Any mark used for distinction of products of industry, 
agriculture, dairy, and in general of articles of commerce, shall be 
considered as an industrial and trade mark. 

The marks shall be placed either upon the articles themselves, 
or upon their wrappings; the name of the manufacturer or 
merchant and the name of a firm together with a distinctive sign 
shall be also considered as a trade mark. 


Art. II. The application of a mark is optional, but nobody is 
entitled to protection in the exclusive use of a trade mark unless 
three copies of the same together with the plate from which they 
are printed are deposited with the clerk of the Court of First 
Instance of the district where the principal establishment of the 
merchant or manufacturer is located, and in default of a principal 

establishment where he has an establishment and his place of 
residence. 

The above protection shall last for 10 years from the day in 
which the mark was deposited. The term shall be extended for 
another period of 10 years for every fresh deposit on the same 
form. 

The person who first made use publicly of a definite mark, and 
who has not ceased to make use of it, for more than a year, shall 
be the only person entitled to cause a fresh deposit of it to be 
made. 

A fee of 60 drachmae in gold sall be paid on each deposit of a 
trade mark. 

Art. III. Record of the deposit shall be kept in a special book, 
numbered progressively, each act shall be signed by the depositor 
or his special agent and the clerk of the tribunal. 

The record shall show the day and hour in which the deposit 
was made, and the kind of industry or commerce for which the 
mark is destined; the official power of attorney shall also be 
annexed and the duplicate receipt of the Government Treasury 
proving the payment of the fee established in the preceding 
article, and a revenue stamp of two drachmae shall be affixed 
on it. 

Any person may be allowed to take cognizance of such records 
and obtain copies of them. 
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Of the marks deposited one shall be kept in the office of the 
Court of First Instance ; one signed by the clerk shall be 
annexed to a copy of the record of deposit on unstamped paper 
and shall be at once delivered to the depositor or his agent and 
the third together with a copy of the record on unstamped paper 
and the plate shall be forwarded by the clerk within eight days to 
the director of the School of Industrial A rts. 


Art. IV. The director of the School of Industrial Arts shall 
cause the deposit of the mark to be registered in special books, 
according to the kind of industry or commerce ; the name of the 
depositor shall also be registered in an alphabetical index which 
must be kept without interruption, and the mark shall be 
exhibited in a room set apart for the purpose. A notice of the 
deposit with a brief description of the kind of industry or com- 
merce und of the mark shall be published in the Government 
Gazette together with the mark itself taken from the plate, within 
a fortnight from the day on which the director of the School of 
Industrial Arts received the papers and the plate in accordance 
with the preceding Art. IIT. 


Art. V. The ownership of industrial and trade mark cannot be 
transferred except with the right of marking the kind of industry 
or commerce, for which they are destined, according to the record 
of deposit. 

Such transfer is not valid as far as third parties are concerned, 
except after the deposit and publication in abstract of the Act 
concerning it, in the form established in Arts. II. and IV. for the 
deposit of the mark. 

Such transfer shall at the same time be noted on the margin of 
the record of deposit of the mark to which it refers, and the note 
of it shall be signed in accordance with the provisions of Art. III. 
the act: of transfer shall be subject to a fee of 30 drs. in gold, the 
receipt of the Government Treasury being annexed to the record 
of deposit. 

Art. VI. Liability to imprisonment not exceeding six months 
and a fine not exceeding 1,000 drs., or either of the two, shall be 
incurred by :— 

(a.) Any person who has counterfeited a mark or made a 

fraudulent use of a counterfeit mark. 

(b.) Any person who has applied a mark belonging to another 
to his own manufactures or the articles of his commerce. 

(c.) Any person who, in order to deceive purchasers, has 
imitated, without counterfeiting, a mark belonging to another, 
or who has made a fraudulent use of such mark. 

(d.) Any person who has knowingly sold or exhibited for sale 
or circulation an article of commerce with a counterfeit 
or fraudulently imitated mark. 

A public prosecution on account of the offences above defined 
can only be set in motion after the lapse of 10 days after the 
insertion in the official journal provided for in Art. IV., and for 
an act subsequent to the expiration of that period. The depositor 
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of a mark may, however, on the day following the deposit of the 
mark, in accordance with Art. II., sue by a civil action for the 
acknowledgment of his sole right to the exclusive use of the mark 
deposited ; in such case the offences defined in this article 
committed by the defendant after notice of such action may be 
the subject of public ” mugs even before the publication 
provided for in Art. IV. 


Art. VII. The penalties established in the preceding articles 
may be doubled in case of repetition of an offence, provided 
that the accused has, within the five years preceding the com- 
mission of the second offence, been convicted of one of the 
offences defined in the present law. 


Art. VIII. The Correctional Court shall order the insertion 
in abstract of its sentence concerning a mark, at the expense of 
the offender, in two newspapers of the capital if the offence was 
committed there; if the offence was committed in other parts of 
Greece, the insertion in question shall be made in one newspaper 
of the capital and in another newspaper of the town in which the 
offence was committed, or in default of such, in a newspaper in 
the nearest town. 


Art. IX. The Correctional Court of Misdemeanours shall 
always order, even in cases of acquittal, the destruction of the 
counterfeit or fraudulently imitated marks that may be seized ; 
in case the mark cannot be destroyed without the article upon 
which it is applied, the court may order the total or partial 
destruction of that article. 


Art. X. The offender against the provisions of this law besides 
the penalties to which he is liable as above, shall also be obliged 
to make good any damage caused by his offence, in accordance 
with common law. 

The goods bearing a counterfeit or a fraudulently imitated 
mark as well as the instruments and materials exclusively used 
for the commission of the offence, may be adjudged as they are 
by the court to the wronged person, if the person who was 
condemned is their owner, and it the wronged person has moved 
an action for damages before the Correctional Court and be 
willing to accept them for the whole or part of the damage 
sustained, the court deciding there and then as to their value. 


Art. XI, Public prosecution shall be undertaken only at the 
request of the party injured. 


Art. XII. The deposit of a mark contrary to the provisions 
of the present law shall be declared invalid by the court at which 
the deposit took place; and the complainant shall have the 
definitive and final decision pronouncing the invalidity noted in 
brief on the margin of his own record of deposit within a month 
of the final judgment, upon pain of a fine of not less than 25 drs. 

All private differences raised in consequence of a suit based 
on the present law shall be judged by the Court of First Instance 
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as commercial causes whenever they are not decided simul- 
taneously with a public prosecution before the Correctional Court. 


Art. XIII. Aliens or Greeks engaged in industry or commerce 
abroad shall enjoy the privileges of the present law, provided 
that there exists, in the States in which their establishments are 
situated, legislation protecting industrial and trade marks, and a 
reciprocity treaty comprising Greek marks. In order, however, 
that they shall enjoy such protection in Greece, the following 
conditions shall be required of them, besides the deposit of the 
mark at the office of the clerk of the Court of First Instance at 
Athens, conformably to the provisions of the present Law :— 


(a.) The production of certificate from the proper local 
authority certified by the proper Greek Consular authority, 
affirming that the formalities of the law in force respecting 
trade marks have been fulfilled in the State in which the 
establishment of the person applying to deposit his mark in 
Greece, is situated. 

(b.) The appointment by a notarial act of an authorised agent 
in Athens. 

(c.) A written declaration that the depositor submits to the 
jurisdiction of the court in Athens. 


These documents shall be annexed to the record of the deposit 
of the mark. 

The protection granted in accordance with the above shall 
cease in Greece, if in the foreign country the period of time fixed 
by the local law for the protection has come to an end, or if the 
Reciprocity Treaty has lapsed; and in no case can aliens or 
Craslen whose establishments are situated abroad have in Greece 
larger rights for their industrial or trade marks than they possess 
in the State where their establishments are. 


Art. XIV. An allowance shall be made from the Public 
Treasury as an indemnity to each of the clerks of the Courts of 
First Instance at the rate of 2 drs. for each record of the deposit 
of a trade mark by them; and to the clerk of the School of In- 
dustrial Arts to whom is entrusted the work on the marks under 
the supervision of the Director at the rate of 2 drs. for every mark 
sent to the School by the clerks of the Court of First Instance. 

Quarterly accounts shall be submitted after revision by their 
superiors by the above officials to the Ministry of the Interior, 
which shall issue orders on the Treasury for payment. 

Art. XV. The provisions of articles 585 and 586 of the Penal 
Code are annulled, so far as they refer to the marks treated of in 
the present law. 

Art. XVI. More detailed regulations, with regard to the deposit, 
publication and registration of the marks, as well as to whatsoever 
regards the execution of the present law, shall be set forth by 
Royal Decree. 
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_X—NEW BULGARIAN MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT. 


In a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 20th December, 
Mr. Gerard Lowther, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Sofia, 
transmits a translation of a Merchandize Marks Act which has 
been recently passed by the Bulgarian Sobranjé. The provisions 
of the new Act are as follows :— 

Art. 1. The words “trade marks” designate the signs which 
merchants and manufacturers put upon articles which they expose 
for sale with the view of distinguishing them from articles of the 
same kind sold by other merchants or manufacturers. 

Such signs may be : the signature of the manufacturer or trader, 
represented in a special form, the monogram of the producer or 
of the seller; representations of animals, buildings, allegorical 
figures, 

They may not be: the portrait of the Sovereign and his family, 
the Royal arms, or mere numbers and letters. 

Art. 2. The right to use the Royal arms as a trade mark may 
be given only to manufacturers who have obtained a first prize 
at some exhibition. In this case the merchant or manufacturer 
adds round the scutcheon signs to distinguish it from the trade 
mark of other persons who have obtained the sume right. 

Art. 3. The right of using a trade mark is connected with the 
undertaking for which the trade mark is asked for. ‘The cessa- 
tion of the undertaking implies that its trade mark has ceased to 
exist. The transfer of the undertaking implies the transfer of the 
trade mark, 

If this person is neither the wife nor one of the minor heirs of 
the proprictor of the mark an application must be made within 
three months to the competent authority for the transfer of the 
mark to his undertaking. If such an application is not made the 
mark is considered as abolished. 

Art. 4. No one has the right to put upon his productions, goods, 
or the packings of his goods, &c., the name, signature, or trade 
mark of another merchant or manufacturer. 

Art. 5. The right to use a particular mark is not obligatory, 
except for those articles for which this obligation is imposed by 
law. 

Art. 6. Those who are desirous of retaining the exclusive 
right toa trade mark must submit it for registration in accord- 
ance with the following conditions. 

Art. 7. A register for trade marks is kept in the Financial 
Section of Prefectures. 

Those desirous of retaining the right to the mark which they 
have chosen present a petition to tiie Prefect in which are three 
drawings of the mark on separate sheets of paper. 

On receiving this petition the Prefect immediately writes upon 
it, and upon the three drawings the hour and date of presentment, 
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signs below the date, and seals it with the administrative seal, 
and then hands all the documents to the financial officer. The 
latter affixes one of the drawings to the next page in order of 
the aforesaid register, writes in the vacant space on the page the 
name and residence of the petitioner, and gives him the second - 
drawing after writing upon it in a vacant space the number of 
the page in the register on which the first drawing is affixed, 
and signs it. The third drawing is forwarded to the Ministry of 
Finance, where a common register is kept for the whole of 
Bulgaria. This third drawing is completely identical with the 
second one. 

Each of these three drawings is stamped with a 4-fr. stamp. 

Art. 8. The financial officer, before entering the drawing of the 
trade mark in the register, satisfies himself, by an inspection of 
the other marks already entered, that the trade mark in question 
does not resemble any of those already entered, and which it has 
been decided to affix to goods of the same kind as those of the 
new applicant. 

In this case the official declines to accept the mark, and 
requests the applicant to introduce the necessary modifications. 

There is no objection to accepting a mark similar to others 
already entered if the new mark is to be used for goods of 
another kind. 

In case of a difference of opinion regarding the identity of the 
goods for which both marks are intended, the petitioner must 
apply to the Ministry of Finance with his petition for a settlement 
of the question. 

Art. 9. The same verification takes place at the Ministry of 
Finance, é.e., before the mark is entered in the common register 
it is ascertained whether or not it resembles any other mark 
already entered and used for goods of the same category as those 
of the new applicant. In this case the mark is not entered until 
it has been altered. After alteration the mark is entered without 
further charge. 

Art. 10. In the case of several persons simultaneously presenting 
for registration the same mark for the same goods, the preference 
is given to him who was the first to present his petition. 

Art. 11. The registration of marks must be renewed every 10 
years. In case of non-renewal, the mark is considered as 
annulled, and may pass to another merchant or manufacturer. 

On the renewal of registration the same formalities as those 
above described are complied with and the same tax paid. 

Art. 12. Foreigners desirous of safeguarding their rights to 
the mark borne by their goods outside Bulgaria, proceed in the 
same way as Bulgarians, and pay the same dues, only they 
present their application to the Administration of the Sofia 
district. 

This right may be refused to subjects of States which do not 
admit Bulgarian merchants and manufacturers to the same rights 
in their dominions. 
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Art. 13. The psec bene return goods bearing the marks of 
Bulgarian manufacturers and merchants. 

Art. 14. The registers of marks are at the disposal of merchants 
at the Chanceries of Prefectures and at the Ministry of Finance. 
Everyone may consult them and take notes during office hours in 
the presence of the proper official. 

Art. 15. Anyone who willingly counterfeits marks registered 
in the name of other persons, and exposes for sale articles 
bearing such forged marks is liable to a fine of from 100 to 
1,000 francs. 

Moreover, the proprietor of the mark which has been imitated 
has the right to bring an action for fraud against the imitator, and 
to sue for damages. On a repetition of the offence the penalty is 
doubled. 

Art. 16. Anyone knowingly selling goods with forged marks 
is liable to a fine of from 50 to 500 francs. He may likewise be 
prosecuted for damages by the proprietor of the mark which has 
been forged. He can free himself from responsibility only by 
bringing reliable documents to prove who is the author of the 
forgery. A repetition of the offence of selling goods with forged 
trade marks renders the guilty party liable to punishment. 

Art.17. Persons who produce or sell goods with marks 
differing from those registered so slightly that the buyer may be 
misled are liable to the same penalty. 

Art. 18. The court may cause its sentence to be published 
several times in the leading newspapers and in the Official Gazette 
at the cost of the guilty party. It may order the confiscation 
and destruction of the goods seized with forged trade marks. 

Art. 19. Proceedings against manufacturers and merchants 
who use other people’s trade marks can only be instituted by the 
proprietor of these marks. 

Upon receiving a complaint from an injured party, which com- 
plaint must be accompanied by a certificate of the exclusive right 
to use that mark, the court immediately proceeds to verify the 
offence, and commences proceedings. 

Art. 20. Manufacturers and merchants who have already 
adopted any mark for their goods may apply to have it registered 
within six months from the publication of the law in the Official 
Gazette. After that term their trade mark will be considered 
as null, 

‘Art. 21. This law comes into force three months after its 
publication in the Official Gazette. The Ministry of Finance 
will publish during this period the details regarding its enforce- 


ment. 
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XI.—CHINESE INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS. 


Mr. C, T. Gardner, Her Majesty’s Consul at Hankow, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 13th December, forwards 
the following. account of the public works in the Chinese provinces 
of Hupei and J'unan, which have been undertaken by the 
Viceroy:—. 


The industrial undertakings of His Excellency The Viceroy 


of the Liang-Hu provinces comprise— 


1. The iron and steel works at Hanyang. 

2, The mines for the supply of iron-ore and coal. 
3. The arsenal at Hanyang. 

4. ‘The cotton mill at Wu-chang. 

5. The laboratory and college at Wu-chang. 


1. The Iron and Steel Works.—The factories in course of 
construction are located to the north of the Kusi-shan (hill), 
Hanyang, at the meeting of the Han and Yangtze, in a most 
convenient place to receive by water way the supplies of raw 
materials for the works. Two temporary wharves, or landing- 
places, have been prepared, one on the banks of the river Han 
and the other on those of the Yangtze; they are connected by a 
normal gauge railway track running all along the different depart- 
ments of the works. On the left bank of the Yangtze a larger 
wharf is now being constructed, and will be provided with landing 
enginex and cranes for the efficient discharge of the lighters that 
will come alongside, bringing the raw materials, viz., iron-ore, 
coals, coke, limestone, &c., and also for shipping the manufactured 
products of the iron and steel works. The plant includes :— 
Ist. Two blast furnaces computed to turn out daily 50 tons of pig- 
iron each, if treating Cleveland ores; the Chinese ores being much 
richer than the English ones, it is expected that the daily output 
will exceed these figures. To each furnace will be connected 
three Cowper hot-blast stoves, 55 ft. high by 20 ft. diameter, 
which will get their supply of cold air to be beated from three 
pairs of vertical blowing engines grouped in one building with the 
boiler feed-pumps and the pumps for the tuyaus of the blast 
furnaces. The steam for the blowing engines, hoist pumps, &c., 
will be supplied from a group of eight Cornish boilers heated by 
the gas collected from the furnaces, A large chimney-stack, 
160 ft. high and 15 ft. inside diameter, will give the necessary 
draught for working the boilers and the Cowper stoves. 

Owing to the nature of the ore a previous roasting will be 
indispensable, and this operation will be performed in four 
calcining kilns placed behind the blast furnaces. An elevated 
railway or gantry some 800 ft. long will allow the ore and coal 
trucks to reach the top of the kilns some 30 ft. above the ground 
75202. Cc 
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level of the works, and let their contents drop into the roasting 
furnaces. The blast furnaces will produce the different kinds of 
pig iron to be treated at the works. 

2nd. Next to the blast furnaces are located, the puddling 
furnaces, the Siemens-Martin furnace, and the plate and bar mill. 
The puddling furnaces of the ordinary pattern are 20 in number, 
in five groups, each heating a vertical boiler for the purpose of 
raising steam for the vertical mill enginé of the forge train. 
There are two 60-cwt. steam hammers, the shearing machine 
for puddled bars, and the steam pumps, all m' shinét'v belonging 
to the same department. The Siemens-Maktin furnace has a 
capacity of 10 tons, and is specially intended for turning out soft 
steel. The rough products of either the forge train of the 
puddling department or the Siemens-Martin furnace can be 
sent to the plate and bar mill trains, comprising a pair of 
horizontal mill engincs commanding one pull-over plate mill, 
one bar-roughing train, and two guide mills. The plate and bar 
mill will turn out different sections of iron or steel (plates for 
boilers, ships, &c., bars, finished sections) according to the 
materials being worked upon from the puddling furnaces or from 
the Siemens-Martin furnace. Steel castings can also be obtained 
here, as well as suitable metal for ordnance purposes. 

The Bessemer department is the most important of the steel 
works, and it includes the Bessemer foundry, the blowing engine, 
pumps, and accumulator house, the rail mill, and the necessary 
machinery for finishing the rails and working the road fastenings. 
In the Bessemer foundry there are two 5-ton converters with © 
centre casting and ingot cranes, two large metal cupolas. In the 
blowing engine-house there are three pairs of vertical blowing 
engines, two pairs of pumping engines, and accumulators to supply 
respectively the blast for the converters’ and the hydraulic 
pressure for the converters and cranes. There are four ingot 
re-heating furnaces for heating the ingots previous to their 
passage through the mill. 

The rail mill includes a powerful double cylinder horizontal 
reversing engine and a rail mill train comprising a blowing, a 
roughing, and a finishing miJl with all the necessary gearing. 
The rails leaving the mill train are sent to the hot saw and then 
to the rail-finishing machine for dressing, facing, &. The 
steam power for all the engines is supplied from a group of 11 
Lancashire steel boilers in connection with a chimney shaft 210 ft. 
high and 10 ft. inside diameter at top. 

In the rail department it is intended to erect a shop with the 
necessary machinery for turning out rail fastenings, fish plates, 
bolts, spikes, &c. Joints and crossings will also be manufactured 
here. The works are completed by a series of shops, including a 
fitting and machine shop, a blacksmith and boiler maker’s shop, 
a large foundry, pattern and waggon shop, with all the required 
machinery. 

Iron structures have been largely used for buildings, the main 
one forming one roof covering some 1,200 ft. by 200 ft. 
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A steam brick factory capable of turning out some 40,000 
bricks per day, with the necessary burning shelves, has been 
erected on the site of the works to supply part of the building 
materials for the iron and steel works, gun and small arm factories, 
&c. The clay is got from different places on the banks of the 
rivers Han and Yangtze. 


2. The Mines,—The iron ore for the Han-yang works will be 
taken from a large iron ore deposit at Tieh Shan p’u in the Ta-yah 
district containing a very rich ore (magnetic ore) in quantities 
sufficient for a long series of years. Tieh Shan p’u being 17 miles 
distant from Yangtze, a railway of standard gauge (4 ft. 84 in.) 
has been built from the mine to Shih-hui-yao, a place on the right 
bank of the Yangtze, about 70 miles below Hankow. The first 
sod was turned in July 1891, and the first through train run in 
September 1892. The line is, so far, not intended for passenger 
traffic, but only to carry the iren ore and fluxes, which latter 
will also be taken from Tieh Shan p’u. Besides the two termini 
there is only one other (crossing) station, Hsia-lu, in the middle 
of the line. The speed on the line will not exceed 20 miles an 
hour, the rails weigh 52 lbs. per yard, and rest on mild steel 
sleepers of 100 lbs. each. The sharpest curve is of 500 ft. radius, 
and the steepest gradient 1 in 70. Sutitable appliances have been 
erected in Shih-hui-yao to tranship the ore and limestone into 
lighters which will be towed to Hankow by two powerful tug- 
boats. 

Manganese ore has been found not far from Fu Ch’ih K’ou, on 
the right bank of the Yangtze, about 105 miles below Hankow. 
The ore will be carried from the. mine to the water by a narrow 
gauge railway some two miles in length, 

The coal for boilers, locomotives, steamers, &c., will be taken 
from Wong-San-Shih, a place also situated in the Ta-yeh district, 
where rich deposits of coal have been discovered. 

The coke for the blast-furnaces at Hanyang will be obtained at 
Ma-hgan-shan, situated south of Wuchang, on the shore of a 
large lake which is connected with the Yangtze by a creek, the 
total length of the waterway between the mine and Hanyang 
being about four miles. 

In Tao Shih-fu there is a third mine situated on the right 
bank of the Yangtze, just below Cock’s Head. 


3. The Arsenal.—A gun and small-arms factory is in course of 
construction on the western part of the iron works site in 
Hanyang. Machines for the manufacture of gun carriages and 
ammunitions of the newest description will also be erected there. 
The yearly output will be about 100 guns of various calibre, and 
15,000 small calibre rifles, besides adequate ammunition. 


4. The Cotton Mill.—The mill is situated on the tight bank of 
the Yangtze, at the south-west of the city of Wuchang. The 
boundary wall incloses a plot of ground a little over 23 acres in 
area, of which the mills buildings cover upwards of 6 acres and 
the reservoirs 34 acres. An extensive bund 63 ft. wide, with 
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retaining wall, has been constructed on the river frontage. A 
wooden jetty, 150 ft. long and 50 ft. wide, is carried out level 
with the upper bund. A 3-ton steam crane is placed on the jetty 
for the rapid discharge and shipment of goods. The crane delivers 
the materials to a tramway waggon, and the tramway lines are 
connected with all the loading and discharging warchouses about 
the works. 

The ginning factory now in course of construction is separate 
from the spinning and weaving mill, and is situated on the south 
side of the same. In this mill there will be two openers and 
20 gins. The ginned cotton will be transmitted to the weaving 
department through a pneumatic tube. The mixing of the various 
qualities of cotton will be done in the large mill. After mixing, 
the cotton passes into the scutching room where there are two 
Crighton openers and 13 scutching machines. In the preparation 
room there are 99 carding engines, 29 drawing frames, 11 slubbing 
frames, 16 intermediate, and 35 roving frames. The spinning 
room contains over 34,000 ring spindles; there are 10 winding 
frames, 16 warping machines, 4 slasher sizing machines, 12 twisting 
and drawing-in frames, and 1,000 looms. The dye house is 88 ft. 
by 22 ft., und contains three dye becks, and a padding and stiffening 
machine. The bleaching plant consists of a Mather and Platt’s 
high pressure circulating kier, and the various lining, washing, 
and squeezing machines. In the adjoining room there is a large 
drying machine. and the finishing room contains Callender’s starch 
and water mangle and belt stretching machine. in the making 
up room there is a plaiting machine ard a hydraulic bundling 
press. The engines which are compound condensing horizontal 
type are together capable of developing over 1,000 h.p., and 
are situated about the centre of the mill, having the boilers, the 
mechanic's and joiner’s shops, and electric light-house adjoining. 
The electric light machinery which comprises two compound 
engines and dynamos is altogether capable of giving 1,200 lights. 
The first sod was cut in January 1891, and it is expected 
that part of the machinery may be working before the end 
of 1892. 

5. The Laboratory and College.—In April 1890 a laboratory was 
opened in Wuchang for the analysis of the ores and coal of the 
two provinces. In July 1891 a class was commenced for 
instruction in the methods of coal and iron analysis. 

In June 1892 some more students were added to the former 
class with a view to forming a mining and engineering college, 
and courses of instruction were commenced in chemistry and 


physics. 
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XIL—FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1892. 


It appears from a statement issued from the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Treasury Department at Washington on the 
14th January last that the value of the imports of merchandise 
into the United States for the calendar year 1892 was 876,198,179 
dols., an increase of 47,877,236 dols. over the value of the imports 
for the calendar year 1891. The average annnal value of the 
imports for the ten calendar years from 1882 to 1891, inclusive, 
was 730,009,046 dols. It will thus be seen that the value of the 
imports for the calendar year 1892 exceeded the annual average 
value of imports for the ten preceding calendar years by the sum 
of 146,189,133 dols. 

The increase in the value of articles and classes of articles of 
merchandise imported during 1892, stated in the order ot magni- 
tude of value, was principally in coffee, caused largely by increase 
in price, cane sugar, wool and manufactures of, leaf tobacco, and 
raw silk, 

_ There was a decrease in the value of imports of beet sugar, 
iron and steel, and manufactures of, textile grasses and other 
vegetable substances, and vegetables. 

The total value of the exports of merchandise during the 
calendar year 1892 was 938,419,893 dols., as against 970,509,646 
dols. in 1891, a decrease of 32,089,753 dols. 

The value of the exports of domestic merchandise was, during 
the calendar year 1892, 923,226,312 dols., as against 957,333,551 
dols. in 1891, a decrease of 34,107,239 dols. 

The increase in the value of exports of domestic merchandise 
was principally in breadstzffs, provisions, and animals ; there was 
also a considerable increase in the value of oil cake, and wood and 
manufactures of. 

There was a marked decrease in the value of exports of raw 
cotton, caused largely by the decline in price, and in copper, 
refined sugar, manufactures of iron and steel, manufactures of 
leather, and manufactures of wood. 

The total value of imports and exports combined for the 
calendar year 1892 was 1,814,618,072 dols., au increase of 
25,787,483 dols. over the total value of the foreign commerce of 
1891, when it amounted to 1,798,830,589 dols. The average 
annual value of the foreign commerce for the ten years from 1882 
to 1891, inclusive, was 1,524,692,025 dols. 

The value of the foreign commerce for the calendar year 1891 
exceeded the annual average value for the ten preceding years by 
289,926,047 dols. 
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XIIL—LAND CORPORATIONS IN TEXAS. 


A communication, dated the 7th February, has been received at. 
the Board of Trade from the Foreign Office, transmitting a copy 
of a recent message from the Governor of Texas to the legislature 
of that State, respecting legislation proposed with regard to the 
power of corporations to hold land. Dealing with this subject the 
Governor states :— 

The constitution declares that “ Perpetuities and monopolies are 
“ contrary to the genius of a free government, and shal! never be 
“ allowed nor shall the law of primogeniture or entailments ever 
“ be in force in this State.” 

Art. 1. Section 26. The laws of this State regulating the 
estates of deceased persons are amply sufficient to give full force 
and effect to the spirit of the constitution against primogeniture 
and entailments. But there is no law to check or limit title to 
lands owned by corporations nor to prevent monopolies of real 
estate by them. hile land corporations cannot as such be 
chartered under the laws of this State, yet under the law 
authorising the Secretary of State to grant permits to 
foreign corporations to do business within the State, they 
are chariered in other States and foreign countries, and 
are operating here in the purchase and ownership of lands. 
Titles to many million acres are now vested in them, the lands 
withheld from settlement, except at exorbitant prices, without 
any law regulating, or controlling, or limiting the corporate 
rights in any respect whatsoever. There is danger in this con- 
dition which seems to have aroused the people; for in their 
convention last August they adopted the following platform on 
that subject :— 

“16. We demand the enactment of a law that will define 
perpetuities and prohibit: the operation of land corporations in 
this State, requiring those now holding title or possession of 
lands for agricultural, horticultural, grazing, and speculating 
purposes, excepting overflowed and irrigation lands, to dispose 
of the same within such reasonable time as may not impair vested 

ights.” 
neThe purpose of this demand is wise and just. Land corporations 
having in view the ownership of large bodies of soil, portend land 
monopoly with titles in perpetuity. There is no institution more 
inimical to the genius of a free government, none that should be 
more strenuously prohibited. Permit corporations of this ciass 
to operate much longer in this State, grouping together large 
bodies of agricultural and grazing Jands, and the time is not far 
off when, if the people are permitted to buy homes at all, they can 
only do so at prices, and on such terms that bondage of themselves 
and their posterity must be the result, for an excessive 
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mortgage debt on a home bearing annual interest high enough to 
demand the surplus products of labour to meet it means no more 
nor less than bondage of an aggravated form. The condition of 
other States in this respect cannot fail to be a valuable lesson to 
Texas. A corporation has been defined to be an artificial being, 
invisible, intangible, existing only in contemplation of law, with 
life perpetual. No power can checis its franchises nor limit 
or destroy its life except the government that grants its charter. 
Operating in Texas lands now are Scotch aud British corporations 
and those of other States. While the State has no power to 
destroy them nor to revoke their charters she has the right to tax 
them and to limit their right to acquire property, to prescribe the 
time and method of its alienation, and to exclude them from the 
State on conditions and terms consistent with vested rights, at 
will. Many of them are chartered abroad, with provision in the 
grant that they shall not own lands within the grantor govern- 
ment, but may go elsewhere for that purpose. If they were good 
this coadition would not be in them. It is not well for a great 
people, in the exciting race for wealth, to overlook this germ now 
being sowed among them, which, if neglected long, will spring 
into an overshadowing growth that can neither be checked nor 
destroyed. There is a land famine in most of the old world and 
in many sections of the new. In the natural drift of affairs it 
may reach Texas within the next generation. Nothing can 
so readily precipitate it as the land corporation when known 
that there are now in 9 of the old States only 7 acres capita ; 
that in 9 of the others there are only 20 acres per capita; that 
in 12 others, comparatively new States, there are only 22 acres 
per capita; that in 9 strictly southern States there are only 35 
ucres per capita; and that in the whole United States, including 
the territories, there are only 37 acres per capita of the whole 
population, and that about one-tenth of these lands are possessed 
by land corporations, there is at least some excuse for a thoughtful 
people to be agitated at this time over the land problem. 
While the whole area of Texas amounts to about 74 acres per 
capita of her population, she is confronted with the most serious con- 
dition of corporate ownership of about one-fourth of it all. Statistics 
show that in the United States, from 1870 to 1880, the cultivable 
lands in stable crops increased 66 per cent.; while from 1880 to 
1890 the increase thereof was only 26 per cent. The evident 
cause of this is the growing scarcity of agricultural lands through- 
out the government. The bread-producing land of the world is 
fast being exhausted, while the bread consuming people are 
increasing, As the ratio of production decreases the ratio of 
bread consumption from year to year steadily increases. Tho 
land problem, after all, underlies the bread problem. It is the 
duty of the government to understand this and to act wisely for 
the good of posterity. This can best be done by restrictive laws, 
making corporate land monopoly impossible for the future. While 
the American people have escaped the evil of land monopoly under 
the laws of primogeniture ef the old world, they may yet find 
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themselves involved in a more serious condition—that of land 
monopoly from titles in perpetuity caused by corporate ownership. 

To comply with this demand of the people of Texas, therefore 
who had the right to make it, a law now becomes necessary by 
your honourable bodies and the following suggestions therein are 
respectfully made :— 

1. Declare that land corporations are contrary to the genius of 
a free government and shall hereafter exercise no rights in Texas 
except such as may be expressly authorised by Jaw. 

2. That no such corporation shall hereafter be chartered or be 
a to do business in the State after a limited period 
named. 

3. That further acqnisition of title or interest in land for 
speculative agricultural or grazing purposes shall be prohibited. 

4. That those now holding title to or interest in lands for 
agricultural or grazing purposes, or that may, under the 
provisions of the law authorising them to purchase real estate in 
collection of debt, hereafter acquire interest in or title to such 
land, shall within a specified time, consistent with vested rights, 
alienate them to natural persons, wind up their corporate affairs, 
and leave the State on prescribed penalties and forfeitures. 


It would be well to so frame the law as to permit all manu- 
facturing transportation and other corporations whose purpose 
may not be the ownership of lands, to possess, use, and retain as 
much real estate as may be proper for corporate necessarities. 
That those engaged in the building and improvement of harbours, 
homes, and additions to towns and cities shall not be checked in 
their work, That the wholesome laws regulating and controlling 
irrigation and mining companies in the improvement development 
and use of arid and mining land shall not be affected. That all 
corporations engaged in redeeming swamp or overflowed lands 
may go on undisturbed. 

Under existing conditions there is no public necessity of placing 
any further restrictions around corporations engaged now in 
improvements and industries beneficial to the public. The aim of 
the movement is to prevent the further investment by land 
corporations in agricultural and grazing lands and all other lands 
for speculative purposes. 
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XIV.—MINERAL PRODUCTION IN BRITISH INDIA. 


A return has recently been issued from the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department of the Government of India in the 
form of two statements, showing (1) the production of minerals 
in India for which reliable statistics are available for the calendar 
years 1890 and 1891; and (2) the distribution, production, and 
working of some of the more important minerals for which 
reliable statistics are not available, the particulars being corrected 
up to 31st December 1891. 

Statement No. 1 deals with salt, coal, iron ores, and petroleum. 
The total production of salt in the British Provinces and Native 
States of India in 1891 was 1,015,912 tons, valued at 51,91,896 
rupees, the corresponding figures for 1890 being 1,052,530 tons 
and Rs, 60,98,495. The chief centres of production, taking the 
figures for 1891, are Bombay (including Sindh and Native States), 
391,074 tons ; Madras, 357,050; the Punjab, 114,759; and the 
Rajputana States, 103,427 tons. Of coal, the production in 1891 
amounted to 2,229,400 tons, valued at Rs. 76,06,666, as com- 
pared with 2,168,521 tons and Rs. 73,47,592 in 1890. The only 
province in which production reuches a large figure is Bengal, 
where for 1891 it amounted to 1,647,945 tons. Iron ores were 
produced to the extent of 33,335 tons in 1891, worth Rs. 1,92,982, 
against 28,295 tons, worth Rs. 1,95,197, in 1890, Bengal 
furnishes the chief supply, 20,008 tons in 1891. The quantity 
of petroleum produced in 1891 was 6,136,495 gallons, of the 
value of Rs, 4,76,916, the corresponding figures for 1890 being 
4,931,093 galls. and Rs. 3,91,257. 

In Statement No. 2 the following information is given as to 
the distribution, production, and working of some of the more 
important minerals for which reliable statistics are not available :— 


Gold.—The localities in which gold is to be found in India are 
the following :— 

(1.) Madras.—Travancore, Madura, Salem, Malabar, Wynaad, 
and Bellary. (2.) Mysore. (3.) Hyderabad. (4.) Bengal.— 
Orissa, Midnapur, Bankura and Champarun districts, Chutia 
Nagpur, Manbhum, Singbhum, Udaipur, and Darjeeling. (5.) 
Ceniral Provinces.—Chattisgarh, Nagpur, Jabalpur divisions and 
Upper Godavari district. (6.) Central India—Ajmere-Merwara 
district. (7.) Bombay.—Dharwar, Belgaum and Kaladgi districts, 
and Kattiawar. (8.) Punjab.—Bannu, Peshawar, Hazara, Rawal 
Pindi, Jhelum, Kangra, Umballa, and Gurgaon districts. (9.) 
North-Western Provinces.—Bijnor and Naini Tal districts. 

Gold of considerable purity is found throughout nearly the 
whole of Lower Burmah, especially in the beds of the rivers in 
Tenasserim. Specimens have been found of quality equal to 
average Australian gold. Gold occurs also in Upper Burma, 
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near Bhamo, and an application has recently been made for a 
licence to prospect for it in the neighbourhood of Wuntho, in the 
Katha district. 

Record also exists of gold in Assam. ‘ 

The production is nowhere considerable except in Mysore and 
the Wynaad, where mining operations have been started under 
European management. 

Speculative enterprises have recently been started in parts of 
Chutia Nagpur, in Bengal. None of these, however, have gone 
further than the prospecting state, excepting perhaps two mines 
in Lohardugga, where the Deputy Commissioner of Chutia 
Nagpur reports two mines are at work. The native method of 
obtaining gold is almost nuiversally the washing of auriferous 
sands from the beds of rivers. The practice of washing for it 
in the streams of the Seoni district has of late been abandoned. 
Recently operations were initiated for gold mining in the 
Sonakhan tract at the south-east corner of the Bilaspur district, 
hut have, it is understood, proved fruitless. Prospecting opera- 
tions in the Sambalpur district have shown that no large veins 
exist. There are certain remains of ancient mine workings in 
Mysore, and in the Raichur-Doab, Hyderabad. The Hyderabad 
(Deccan) Company have recently appiied for leases to work 
certain mines in the latter province; quartz also seems to have 
been crushed for gold in Singbhum and in parts of the Rajgir 
Hills in Patna, in Bengal, and the Jashpur State. 

The estimated production in 1890 was:—Madras, 1,694 ozs., 
valued at. Rs. 96,518; Mysore, 106,921 ozs., valued at Rs. 
57,73,738 ; Punjab, 447 ozs., valued at Rs. 22,612; Kashmir, 
101 ozs., valued at Rs, 4,281 ; Hyderabad, 57 ozs., valued at Rs. 
216; Burmah, 32 ozs., valued at Rs. 1,800; Bengal, 1 0z., valued 
at Rs. 100. 

Amber.—The only locality in India where amber ‘is known with 
certainty to occur is the Hukung valley in Upper Burmah, where 
it is found in some quantity associated with lignite. 

Beryl—Chief localities in the Coimbatore district and the 
Punjab Himalaya, also scattered over Rajputana, No industry 
at present. 

Diamonds.— Diamonds are known to occur over five areas :— 

(1.) The Kistna valley side of the Deccan. (2.) The Madras 
Presidency in the districts of Anantapur, Cuddapah, Kurnool, 
and near Ellore. (3.) Chutia, Nagpur, and the Central Provinces. 
(4.) Bundelkhand. (5.) Hyderabad. 

Diamonds are obtained toa small amount by working or mining 
in these areas ; but the industry has declined and is unimportant, 
contractors often losing heavily, and the labourers earning a 
precarious living. 

From (1), the Kistna Valley, the outturn for the two years 
1888 and 1889 is recorded as 93 carats, valued at Rs, 108. 
Later operations have, however, increased this considerably. 
No statistics are obtainable from the Madras Presidency, but a 
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remunerative supply is supposed to be yielded by the Ramalcottah 
and Banaganapully washings. 

Regarding Chutia Nagpur and the Central Provinces the 
Chutia Nagpur diamonds are untraceable, and are probably 
fabulous, Diamonds were formerly found in the neighbourhood 
of Hirakhoond, in the Sambalpur district of the Central Pro- 
vinces, where in the days of Native rule operations were 
regularly taken by damming and washing to search for them. 
The work was in the hands of professional diamond washers 
known as Jhirias, who were liberally rewarded by grants of land 
for valuable finds. No statistics of any production are available. 
A lease was recently granted to a syndicate of capitalists to search 
for diamonds in and near the Mahanadi, above the town of Sam- 
balpur, but its operations proved a failure. It is thought that 
diamonds may also be found in some of the crystal pits near 
Gorpur, Kobra, Dhundee Tawa, in the Betul district, and near 
Pattan, in the Multai Tehsil of the Betul district, but no precise 
information is available. 

In Bundelkhand the value of the diamonds still extracted from 
the Panna mines is estimated at 12,000/. per annum. 

As regards Hyderabad, the Hyderabad (Deccan) Company have 
recently applied for leases to work certain mines. The official 
report from Hyderabad for 1891 gives the outturn at 862 carats, 
valued at Rs. 15,530, 


Garnet.—Common in various parts of India. A few carbuncles 
are produced at Condapili, in the Madras Presidency. Industry in 
Rajputana Sarwar mines, Karkoria quarries ; revenue of former, 
some 25 years ago, Rs. 50,000 per annum, 


Jade and Jadeite—A stone known in commerce as jade is 
extensively worked in the Mogoung subdivision of the Bhamo 
district, and in the Upper Chindwin and Katha districts of Upper 
Burma. It is in universal demand throughout China. 

A royalty of 334 per cent. is levied on all jade stone extracted 
in Upper Burma. The right to collect this duty, together with 
the duty on amber is sold annually by auction. The declared 
exports of jade stone from Rangoon by sea for the year 1889-90 
amounted to 2,374 ewt., valued at Rs. 10,37,000, and for the 
year 1890-91, 1,318 cwt. valued at Rs. 3,96,000. The average 
yearly value of the jade exports for the past years amounted to 
yearly Rs. 5,50,000. 

A fine green stone, probably jadeite or jasper, is found at 
Mohgaon, in the Sausor Tehsil of the Chhindwara district of the 
Central Provinces, and appears to have been worked at some 
distant period. 


Quartz.—Includes rock-crystal amethyst cornelian, jasper, onyx, 
&e 

Small industry at Trichinopoly in rock-crystal of different 
colours “ Vellum stone.” The most important industry in quartz 
stones, such as cornelian, &c. is developed in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency ; as at Cambay, the stones being brought from Rajkot 
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and Rajpipla. Broach is also another centre for this industry. 
Smaller centres of lapidary work are Jabalpur and Banda. Agates, 
onyxes, &c. are found in the beds of the Narbada, Bhima, Godavery, 
and Kistna rivers. 

Onyxes are found plentifully in the crystal pits in the Betul 
district, and there is a band of coarse onyxes near Amerwara, 
in the Chhindwara district. Rock-crystals occur in the Patna 
feudatory State in the Sambalpur district, and there arc some 
good specimens in the Nagpur Museum. 

Ruby, Sapphire, and Spinet-—The chief ruby mines of Upper 
Burma are situated in the Mogdk township of the ruby mines 
district, Mogék itself being the chief centre. The ruby-bearing 
regiun extends over an area of 66 miles, but the area in which 
ruby mines are actually worked is about 45 square miles in extent. 
The mines are situated in a mountainous tract some 90 miles north- 
west of Mandalay, and 58 miles east of Thabeikkyin, on the 
Irrawaddy. These mines are at present leased to the Ruby Mines 
Company, Limited, who pay a rent of Rs. 4,00,000 a year to the 
Government. 

Similar gems are also found at Sagyin, 24 miles north of 
Mandalay. ‘These mines are at present reserved by Government, 
and are not being worked. The gems are rubies, spinels, and 
some sapphires. Revenue, under the old Native Government, 
reported at from 12,500/ to 15,000/. a year. In India itself 
tracts of rubies are reported from the Salem district. 

Copper ores.—Theze ores are widely distributed, old workings 
evidencing large extraction are very common, but the industry . 
has long been dormant, and has only been revived to any 
important extent at Baraganda, in Singbhum, and Dalbhun, 
Bengal, where a company is working the ores. The estimated 
production is 2,500 tons, valued at Rs. 1,32,500. In 1888, 
218 tons of refined copper were turned out. Copper ores are said 
to be found also in the Banka sub-division of the Bhagalpur district 
of Bengal, but no mines have ever been worked. The strongest 
indications of copper ores in the Madras Presidency are in the 
northern part of the Nellore district. Copper ores occur in several 
places in the Chanda district of the Central Provinces, and there 
are at least three places in the Multehsil where it was worked 
in ancient times. The ores are also found near Birman, in the 
Norsingpur district, and Gosalpur,and Khetola, in the Jabalpur 
district, but in the latter place it has not been worked as an 
industry. In Rajputana ores are found in several of the inde- 
pendent States, and in the British district of Ajmere mining was 
practised on a large scale, but is now almost extinct. Unsuc- 
cessful attempts hitherto have also been made to work the ores 
of Kumaun, Garhwal, the Western Duars, and in the Darjeeling 
district. Copper mines are said to exist in Hyderabad, and the 
Hyderabad (Deccan) Company have recently applied for a lease 
to work two of them. 

Lead Ores.—Lead mining is at present practically in a dormant 
coudition, extensive old workings occur at Buswapur in the 
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Cuddapah district and at Guzalpali in the Kurnool district of 
Madras. In the Bombay Presidency lead ores are found in the 
Panch Mahals and Narakot (Rewakantha) near the iron ores. 
Deposits of galena occur in the Bhagalpur district and have been 
more or less worked at various times, whilst others show at 
Dhadka in Manbhum. A Calcutta syndicate has lately entered 
into agreement with the proprietor of the Lachnipur estates in the 
Banka sub-division of Bhagulpur which will enable them, it is 
believed, to send a proper mining engineer. In the Central 
Provinces lead ores have been found in the Sambalpur and Raipur 
districts. Galena occurs,and has been mined, in Ajmere, Alwad 
and Udaipur. Lead mines and works were started many years ago, 
near Sabathu, in the Simla district and mines have for long been 
worked by natives in Sirmur. 

Mica.—The main region of mica production is in Hazaribagh, 
Bengal. The report from Bengal for the year 1891 is :— 

At present mica mines are worked in the Siphi and Singha 
hills, and the estimated production is 93 tons, valued at Rs. 87,000 
Mica mines also exist in the Government estates of Dahour 
and Chatkari in the Janui sub-division of the Monghyr district 
and in the Banka sub-division of the Bhagalpur district. 

Fair mica is also obtained from the Chatterbaj hills and Jaipur 
in Rajputana. Moderately sized plates are reported from Mysore, 
Nellore, and Wynaad in Madras. Mica is found in considerable 
quantity near Jambagaum, 20 miles west of Chhota Udepur 
in Rewakantha and in the Shabhabunda taluka of the Karachi 
district. 

Tin Ores.—These are only known as yet to occur in any very 
promising quantity in the Maliwun sub-division of the Mergui 
district of Lower Burma. Several applications for prospecting 
and mining licences have recently been made by European and 
Chinese capitalists, and a lease in favour of a syndicate is now 
being prepared. ‘The exports of tin from Rangoon in 1891 were 
returned as 1,008 cwt., valued at 5,122/. 

Granite-—Granite occurs chiefly in Western Bengal, in the 
Madras Presidency and in the Central Himalaya, but under its 
general definition, it may be set down as of universal occurrence. 
Granite appears to be used exclusively for local purposes. It is 
less used than formerly when it was a favourite stone for monolithic 
structures. 

Laterite.—Laterite occupies an important position in the super- 
ficial geology of India. The distribution of laterite is widespread 
throughout the Peninsula. It has been largely used in the canal 
works in Orissa, as well as for metalling roads and building purposes 
in the neighbourhood of its formation. 

Estimated production in 1890 :—Madras 472,383 tons ; Bombay 
292,018 tons ; Bengal 109,964 tons; Punjab 627 tons; Central 
Provinces 39,080 tons; Burmah 33,446 tons; Coorg 721 tons; 
Berar 600 tons; Mysore 279,176 tons; Rajputana States 47,722 
tons, 
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XV.—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 


Norway. 
Proposed Tariff Changes. 
Mr. T. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Christiania, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 4th February, 


transmits the following list of alterations which it is proposed to 
make in the Customs tariff of Norway from the Ist July next :— 


Goods. Present Duty. | Proposed Duty. 
Kr. ore. Kr. ore. 
Braces entirely or partly of silk, per kilog. - } 1°75 4:00 
Do., other kinds (in both cases with packing) { 1:10 
Porcelain - - - Per kilog. 0°23 0°25 
Earthenware - pA 0-7 0°8 
Glass in plates, foliated - # 0-23 0°30 
Do. not foliated, coloured, &c. - af 0°13 0°15 
Buttons - - - - ~ 0°35 0°50 
Liquorice juice - 0°46 0°40 
Gold and silver in plates, un- 
polished - - Free. Free. 
Weights and measures - - - Free. As worked metals. 
Carriage bosses and metal blocks Fi | Under metals. Free. 
Pipes and their appurtenances - ” | 0°35 0°50 
Looking glasses - - - 0°23 0°30 
Walkingsticks,&c. | 0°35 0°50 
Straw plaited - - - 4 | 0°93 1°00 
Wooden articles, small - 0°23 0°30 
| 0°10 
Frames and mouldings - - » | and } 0°20 
! 0°23 
Clocks of all kinds - ” kroner per 1°00 
kilog. when 
under 8 kilogs. 
in weight and 
5 kroner each 
when above 
that weight. 
2. Exports. 
Logs and timber of all kinds: 
a. Above 19 decimetres in length, per 
cubic metre - - - - 0°20 6°20 
6. In small pieces : 
1. Timber sawn or planed as well as 
lathwood and other refuse of 
sawmills  - - - Free. Free. 
2. Other timber, per cubic met - Free. 0°20 


Import of Raw Hides from Sweden Prohibited. 


Mr. T. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Christiania, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 10th January, 
transmits a circular from the Norwegian Government notifying a 
prohibition to import raw hides from Sweden. 
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Tariff Changes. 


In a report to the Foreign Office, dated the Ist February, 
Mr. J. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul at St. Petersburg, states 
that according to information he has received from the British 
Vice-Consul at Helsingfors, the Finnish Senate has imposed the 
following new rates of Customs duty on the under-mentioned 
articles :— 

For the Year 1893.—On Chilian saltpetre at the rate of 20 
penni per 100 kilos.; cotton sailcloth at the rate of 70 marks 
60 penni per 100 kilos., ie., the same as linen sailcloth; ready- 
made sails with appurtenances attached, same duty as on the 
material increased by 10 per cent. 

Until further notice—On varnished iron plates as white sheet 
iron or as iron or steel plates coated with other base metals, under 
No. 222 of the Finnish Customs tariff. 


FRANCE 


Customs Decisions, 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles in 
the French Customs tariff have recently been given by the French 
Customs authorities :-— 

The import of rags and bedding from Russia, Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland, as well as of fruits and vegetables coming 
from the same countries, is again allowed. 

Household articles and all manufactures of iron, steel, or plate 
not distinguished, zinc-plated or galvanized, are classified as works 
of the same kind, painted and polished, in category 568, 2nd 
paragraph, paying a duty of 16 francs per 100 kilogrammes. 

Jute cloth, tarred, for packing, is assimilated to “cotton cloth, 
waxed, for packing” (category 430), and pays a duty of 15 francs 
per 100 kilogrammes. 


Commercial Conventions with Colombia, Uruguay, Paraguay 
and the Argentine Republic. 


According to the French Journal Officiel for the 1st February 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies have adopted a law, signed by 
the French President on the 30th January, approving the following 
conventions and authorising their ratifications :— 

1st.—The convention of the 30th May 1892 between France 
and Colombia, 

_ 2nd.—That of the 4th July 1892 between France and Uruguay. 
3rd.—That of the 21st July 1892 between France and 
Paraguay 
4th—‘fhat of the 19th August between France and the 
Argentine Republic. 
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SPAIN. 
Regulations affecting Special Tax on Alcohol. 


Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 9th January, 
transmits copy and an abridged translation of a Royal Order 
_ which appeared in the Official Gazette of the 4th January 
explaining the regulations of the 26th November 1892 with 
reference to the special tax on alcohol. The translation from the 
Madrid Gazette reads as follows :— 

The regulations of the 26th November 1892 regarding the 
special tax on alcohol having given rise to inquiries and complaints 
addressed to the Ministry of Finance, a Royal Order, dated the 
3rd January 1892, has been published, in which the subject is 
exhaustively treated. These inquiries and complaints are sum- 
marised under the following heads :— 

(1.) That the duties to be paid on the importation of foreign 
spirits’ should be clearly determined. 

(2.) That it should be declared whether the graduation of the 
alcohol imported is to be stamped on the casks. 

(3.) That manufacturers should not be obliged to declare what 
substances they employ in their manufactures, or the quantity of 
alcohol they propose to obtain, or the hours during whick. their 
factories are to be at work, as it is very difficult to give these 
data accurately ; and that they should not be bound to give 
admission at any hour of the night to the agents of the executive. 

(4.) That manvfacturers on a small scale should neither be 
obliged to keep a book in which the number of litres prepared 
must be entered daily nor to inform the executive every ten days 
of the products obtained in that period seeing that they have 
neither time nor ability to do so. 

(5.) That those who refine spirits or manufacture liqueurs and 
spirits should be allowed to carry on direct distillation within the 
works. 


(6.) That it should be permissible to start works without 
waiting for the engineer’s certificate or for the approval of the 
executive, a8 serious inconvenience would otherwise result through 
loss of business. 1 

(7.) That manufacturers should not be obliged to-build ware- 
houses apart trom the works especially in the case of works that 
have been constructed under previous legislation. 

(8.) That the payment of the special tax should not be exacted 
at the moment when the alcohol leaves the works because manu- 
facturers sell their products on bills at 60 days’ or 3 months’ ; 
that the casks should not be taken to the tax collector’s office for 
the declaration of duty and the affixing of the seal; and that the 
seal should not be of paper, in order to guard against its being 
destroyed. 

(9.) That as time will be required for preparing and arranging 
the registers of the guild, the carrying out of the regulations 


« 
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should in the meantime be held over, so as to obviate the injury 
which otherwise would be done to the trade by the suspension of 
business. 

The following are the decisions of the Minister :— 

1. That liqueurs and spirits imported from abroad are liable to 
the special tax on alcohol at the rate of one peseta for each degree 
in the hectolitre at the temperature of 15 degrees centigrade. 

2. That the data specified in Art. 11 of the Regulations, and the 
graduation of spirits paying duty, as described in Art. 36, shall 
be stated on the receipts issued with the passes, on the declaration 
of sale, and on the seals affixed to the packing cases sagen i 
the alcohol imported from foreign countries or from our coloni 
provinces ; that the passes and the declarations of sale shall have 
counterfoils, and that both these documents, together with the 
receipts, shall be delivered by the finance offices to the consignee 
or his representative who may have paid in the money in his 
name in order that on these being sent to the factory the outgoing 
of the spirits may be allowed to take place there. 

3. That manufacturers shall dunaly with Art, 21 by stating ir 
their declarations, as accurately as possible, the particulars 
required by the said article, it being understood that the authorisa- 
tion at the foot thereof to the agents of the executive to enter 
the works and warehouses, is to be made use of only in the day 
time and at such hours of the night as the factories are at work, 
according to the declarations filed or the informations laid on the 
subject. 

4. That manufacturers cannot be exempted from the duty of 
keeping a journal recording the work done, and making a report 
every ten days of the results obtained. 

5. That the prohibition against carrying on the distillation and 
the refining of spirits in tne same building only applies to the 
case of such manufacturers as desire in accordance with Art. 37 
to be exempted from payment of the tax by declaring themselves 
refiners only. 

6. That in accordance with Arts. 30 and 31 manufacturers may 
start their works without special authorisation from the executive, 
it being considered sufficient to have taken out the duplicate of 
the declaration filed at the Gcevernment offices, in accordance with 
Art. 20 of the Regulations. : 

7. That Art. 33, which forbids the existence of any commu- 
nication between the works and warehouses, does. not prevent the 
existence in the same building of both establishments, so long as 
there is no internal means of communication between them. 

8. That spirits may not be sent out from factories in Spain and 
the adjacent islands without previous payment of the special tax 
until such time as Art. 10 of the Budget Law shall be modified. 

9. That for the same reazon it is not possible to postpone the 
application of the regulations of the 26th November last while 
the registers of the guild are being prepared. However, the 
delegates of the Minister of Finance may dispense with the 
report of the engineer, so as to start the registers as quickly as 

75202. D 
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possible, provided that the said official shall have reported 
favourably on the declarations made by the manufacturers in 
accordance with Art. 20, and the articles following of the said 
regulations. 


PortTueaL. 

Regulations respecting Leixoes Harbour, 

Mr. H. Grant, Acting: British Consul at Oporto, in a report 
to the ages a Office dated the 5th January, transmits a 
wanslation of the principal regulations contained in a decree of the 
24th December last relative to the port of Leixoes, an artificial 
harbour about three miles north of Oporto, and of which con- 
siderable use is.already being made by British and foreign shipping, 
the former largely predominating. . 
_ The translation in question may be seen om application at the 
Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, $.W. 


IraLy.—AFRICAN POSSESSIONS. 
The Import of Spirits. 
'. The following is a translation of a decree of the Italian 
Government, dated the 8th December, regulating the import of 
spirits into the possessions of Italy on the East Coast of 
Africa:—' 

Art. 1. The importation of spirituous liquors along the East 
African Coast from Ras Casar, as far as the southern frontiers of 
the sultanate of Raheit, is only authorised in the ports of 
Massowah and Assab. The entering of spirits on any other point 
of the coast will be considered and punished as contraband. 

Art. 2. Spirits imported at Massowah and Assab ate liable to a 
epecial tax of 15 francs per hectolitre of 50 degrees by the 
centesimal alcoholmeter, at the temperature of 15:56 degrees of 
the centigrade thermometer. Above 50 degrees the tax is 
increased by 50 centimes per hectolitre and per degree. 

Art. 3. This special tax is not applicable to liqueurs in bottle, 
for the use of Europeans and of a marketable value of at least 
3 francs per bottle; but this exemption does not extend to 
cognac, absinth, and Reki mastic (mastica), when of superior 

uality. 
: Art. 4. This special tax is leviable in addition to the frontier 
duties in force at Massowah., 

- Art. 6. The collection of the tax is effected at Massowah by the 
Royal Customs and at Assab by the local government. 

Art. 6, Spirits distilled in the colony are also liable to the tax 
provided for in Article 2, of which the method of collection will 
be determined by the local government. 

The above decree came into force on the let January last. 
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The Importation of Hides, 

According to an intimation which has been received at the 
Board of Trade from the Austro-Hungarian Consul-General in 
London, various London steamship wr oT have recently 
refused to take consignments of tanned leather to the Hungarian 
port of Fiume in the belief that their ships when having tanned 
leather on hoard, would on arrival at Fiume have to submit to 
quarantine. The Consul-General states, however, that according 
to the more recent cholera orders of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, only the import from Russia, Holland, Belgium, 
France and Roumania of fresh or dried or salted raw hides into 
Austria-Hungary, as well as the import of such hides having 
passed throngh the countries named is prohibited. 

The import, however, of thoroughly dry hides, intended for the 
manufacture of leather and of tanned leather from the above 
countries as well as from any other country is under no restriction. 


TURKEY. 

Regulations Affecting the Importation of Hides and Leather. 

Sir F. C. Ford, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 11th) January, 
forwards copies of a circular of the Inspector-General of the 
Sanitary Administration of the Ottoman Empire announcing that 
by decision of the Council of Health, every certificate accompany- 
ing hides and other animal waste coming from abroad which 
does not emanate cirectly from the sanitary authority or any other 
competent authority of the port of departure will be treated as of 
~ effect and the goods rejected at all ports of the Ottoman 

mpire. 


The Importation of Boiled Oils. 

Sir F. C, Ford, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 25th January, 
forwards a précis of an order issued by the Ottoman Director of 
Customs permitting the free admission of linseed oil and spirit of 
turpentine, whether mixed or unmixed. . 


RouMANIA. 


The Customs Classification of Jute Tarpaulins, 


A communication, dated the 25th January, has been received 
at the Board of Trade from the Foreign Office to the effect that 
for some time past the Roumanian Government have levied upon 
jute tarpaulins a duty at the rate of 40 francs per 100 kilogrammes 


D2 
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under Article 287 of the General Tariff, instead of at the rate of 
5 francs per 100 kilogrammes under Article 286 of the tariff 
under which they were previously classified. 

In consequence, however, of the urgent representations made to 
the Government by Her Majesty’s Representative at Bucharest, 
acting under instructions from the Fureign Office, they have now 
decided to admit these goods at the lower rate of 5 francs per 
100 kilogrammes, and have issued orders to the various Custom 
houses to refund the duty which has been paid in excess thereon 
at the rate of 40 francs per 100 kilogrammes. 


Importation of Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


By a note inserted in the Roumanian Moniteur Officiel of the 
13th December last, the Sanitary Council announces that it was 
authorised, conformably to Article 102 of the sanitary law, the 
sale in Roumania by chemists of the following pharmaceutical 

tions 
lixir Godineau ; saponine coal tar (Le Beuf); vegetable tar 
(Le Beuf emulsion); tolu (Le Beuf). 


Great Britain AND SERVIA. 


Prolongation of Commercial Agreement. 


Lord Vaux of Harrowden, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at 
Belgrade, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 12th 
January, states that in the Servian official journal of the same 
date a notice is published to the effect that the provisional com- 
mercial agreement between England and Servia, which would 
have expired on the 13th January, has been prolonged to the 1st 
(13th) July 1893. 


CHINA. 


Transport of Merchandise by Rail. 


The following is a copy of a notification issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Customs at Tientsin containing the provisional rules for 
the transportation by rail of import and export cargo between 
Tientsin and T‘ang Ku :— 

1. Vessels duly entered at the Tientsin Custom-house, or under 

_ may discharge or load alongside the railway wharves at 

‘ang Ku. 

2. aaipast cargo landed at the railway wharves at T‘ang Ku 
may be conveyed by rail to Tientsin, and export cargo may be 
forwarded by rail from Tientsin for shipment at the railway 
wharves at T‘ang Ku. 

3. Import Cargo.—The master of a vessel having import cargo 
to discharge at T‘ang Ku railway wharves must, before com- 
mencing to discharge, hand to the Customs officer in charge of the 
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T‘ang Ku Customs station a duplicate of his import manifest, in 
exchange for which he will receive from the said officer a “ permit 
to discharge on to the railway wharves,” as per import manifest. 

4. Import Cargo must be discharged, and conveyed to Tieutsin, 
in lots, each lot forming a distinct entry in the import manifest. 

5. Import cargo discharged on to the railway wharves at 
T'ang Ku, for conveyance by rail to Tientsin, must be brought, 
within eight days, to the enclosures or godowns of the Tientsin 
railway station duly authorised by the Customs for the purpose, 
and must be stowed-or stored—the cargo of each vessel, and each 
lot of each cargo, separately—in such a manner as to facilitate 
identification and examination. 

___ 6. Opium must be delivered into the Customs opium godown at 
Tientsin within 24 hours after its discharge at T‘ang Ku. 

7. Import cargo cannot be removed from the railway enclosures 
or godowns at Tientsin without the necessary Customs “ release 
permit” from the general office, which must be handed to the 
responsible keeper of the said enclosures or godowns. 

8. Export Cargo.—Export cargo destined for conveyance by 
rail for shipment at the T‘ang Ku railway wharves may be 
examined within the authorised railway enclosures or godowns at 
Tientsin, and after being passed in the usual manner by the 
Tientsin Customs, may be conveyed to T‘ang Ku and there 
shipped on production of the “ permit to ship.” 

9. Import ond Export Cargo for Examination at T*‘ang Ku.— 
Import and export cargo may, by special permission, be examined 
and released at the T‘ang Ku railway wharves. Applications for 
a permission must be made to the Commissioner of Customs 

ientsin; and for the examination of cargo ut the T‘ang Ku 
railway wharves a fee of Haikwan Taels 15 per diem will be 
charged for each examining officer employed. 

10. The above rules are provisional and may be modified or 
revoked according to the requirements of the revenue service. 
' They are intended to facilitate traneportation, by rail, of imports 
and exports between Tientsin and Tang Ku. They neither 
lessen nor change the responsibility of vessels, of agents of vessels, 
or of consignees of cargo under the existing Customs regulations 
and practice of the port. 


Unitep States. 
Regulations affecting Consular Invoices, 

The following is a copy of a circular issued frow the Treasury 
Department of the United States to collectors and other officers 
of the Customs regarding the requirements as to consular 
invoices :— 

The last paragraph of Circular No. 170, of 22nd September 
1892, has especial reference to such imported merchandise as is 
consigned for account of a foreign manufacturer or owner. In 
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regard to consignments of this kind, section 4 of the Act of 
10th June 1890 provides that the invoice shall show “ the actual 
** market value or wholesale price thereof at the time of exporta- 
* tion to the United States,” and the Department holds that such 
value or price must be that of the merchandise without the 
inclusion of other costs or charges. The terms of said paragraph 
will continue to be applied to invoices of this kind, except that 
entry may be permitted on the filing of a bond to produce an 
invoice conforming with the above requirements. 

It is the purpose of the Department to require that the prices 

of goods shall be declared in all certified invoices, in accordance 
with the decisions of the Board of United States General 
Appraisers without the inclusion therein of nondutiable items, 
but no objection exists to the inclusion therein of dutiable items 
whenever it shall be satisfactorily shown that the inclusion of 
such items is in conformity with the established usage in regard 
to the particular class of goods covered by such invoices. ; 

Collectors and other officers of the Customs are instructed that 
they shall not hereafter permit a deduction. on entry, from the 
price given in the invoice, on account of any non-dutiable charges 
specified therein, and declared to be included in such price. 

It is believed that the above irstructions will enable Customs 
officers to treat duly certified invoices with precision according to 
their various terms, «nd will leave importers to their remedy 

- under sections 13 and 14 of the Act of 10th June 1890. 


Customs Decisions, 


The following decisions respecting the construction to be given 
. to Acts of Congress relating rei classification of articles in 
the Customs tariff, and the application of the Customs laws of 
. the United States have recently been given by the Customs 
_ authorities in that country :— 

Oil of nutmeg is dutiable at 25 per cent. under paragraph 76, 
N.T., as an essential oil not specially provided for. 

Dressed tiger, bear, wolf, and cat skins, lined and ready for 
use as rugs, are dutiable at 35 per cent. ad valorem under 
paragraph 461 of the New Tariff Act. 

So-called liquid paraffin, a distilled oil, and not the article 
commercially known as paraffin, is dutiable at 25 per cent. ad 
valorem under paragraph 76, N.T. 

Kittool, a vegetable fibre, not crude, but dyed and prepared 
fit for use in brushes and other like articles, is dutiable at 
20 per cent. ad valorem under section 4, Act of October Ist, 
1890, as a nonenumerated manufactured article. 

cotton pulp, dried in sheets or cakes, and used for 
filtering purposes, is dutiable as a manufacture of cotton, at 
40 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 355, Act of October Ist, 
1890. 

No’r solide, known as “steam black,” prepared dye and a 
‘chemical compound or combination of such compounds, some of 
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the original elements thereof being extract of logwood and salts 
of chronium and alumina, in the combination of which an acid 
‘has been used, not being a simple extract or decoction of log- 
wood, is dutiable at 25 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 
76, N.T. 

Cork ventilators, pieces of cork 6 inches long, three-fourths of an 
inch wide, and one-eighth of an inch thick, with a grooved surface 
on one side and both ends finished in the form of a wedge, invoiced 
as corked ventilators, are dutiable at 20 per cent. ad valorem as a 
nonenumerated manufacture under section 4 of the new tariff 
Act. 

Olive oil, unfit for salad puposes, for use as machinery oil, is free 
of duty under paragraph 661. 

‘- Camphor in the form of a powder, except that the powder has 
gathered more or less into lumps, is dutiable as refined camphor 
at 4 cents a pound under paragraph 15, N.T. 

Fancy pins for ladies’ use in the hair or otherwise made of 
collodion, or of which collodion is the component material of chief 
value, are dutiable at 60 cents per pound and 25 per cent. ad 
valorem, under paragraph 21, N.T. ¥ 

Odoriferous essential oil perfumed with the essence of roses 
or other flowers, is dutiable at 25 per cent. ad valorem as an 
essential oil, under ree 76, N.T. 

Sachet powder, a fine white powder made of sandal and other 
scented woods, and from certain flowers, and used in sachets or 
scent bags, and sometimes sprinkled loosely in toilet drawers, 
clothes presses, &c. for the purpose of imparting a pleasant per- 
fume to clothing, handkerchiefs, and other toilet articles, is dutiable 
at 50 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 77, Act of October 1st, 
1890, as a toilet preparation. 

** Toluidin sulfosaure ” is dutiable at 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
as a coal-tar colour or dye, under paragraph 18, N.T. This article 
is toluidine sulphoacid, sometimes known as thio chromogen, and 
is a chemical compound and acoal-tar colour or ve 

Phenylene diamine, a chemical compound, its dommant charac- 
teristic element. being derived from coal-tar, the same being a 
coal-tar preparation, not a colour or dye, is dutiable at 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, under the provisions of paragraph 19, N.T. 

Toliudine base is dutiable at 20 per cent. ad valorem as a coal- 
tar preparation, not a colour or dye, under paragraph 19, N.T. 

atural grass dyed is dutiable at 30 per cent. ad valorem, under 
paragraph 460. 
Binitro toluol is dutiable at 20 per cent. ad valorem, under 
raph 19, N.T., as a coal-tar preparation, not a colour or. dye. 
_ Naphthionate of soda is dutiable at 20 per cent. under paragraph 
19, N.T. 

Papain, vegetable pepsin, or powdered “‘carica papaya,” is 
dutiable under the tariff of 1890, at 50 cents per pound, as provided 
in paragraph 74 of the Act. 
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Brazii 
Tariff Changes. 

Mr. G. Greville, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Rio de 
Janeiro, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 9th January, 
transmits copy and translation of a circular despatch addressed by 
the Minister of Finance on the 26th December to the Revenue 
Inspectors of the States in regard to the recent changes in the 
Brazilian tariff, a statement of which appeared on pp. 60-1 of 
the Board of Trade Journal for January. 

The last paragraph but one of this circular states that the 
reduction in the duty on certain goods, as enacted by the 
Revenue Budget Law of the 21st November last, will not take 
effect, as“it depends upon an explanation of the Legislature. 
This will not, however, affect machinery employed in agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, and navigation, which is Rell exempt 
from duty under Art. 1009 of the tariff. 

A commission consisting of three members has recently been 
appointed to study the question of revising the Customs tariff in 
accordance with Art. II. of the Budget Law for 1893. 


Britisu Inpra. 
New Port Charges at Calcutta. 


A new order has recently been issued by the Indian Govern- 
ment providing for a special toll of 4 annas per ton to be charged 
on ali miscellaneous cargo entering the port of Calcutta. 
Aceon ding to Calcutta Capital, the new order reads as follows :— 

Whereas it appears that the actual income of the commissioners 
for the port of Calcutta under Act ILI. of 1890 up to the 31st of 
October 1892, and the estimated income of the residue of the 
year ending the 3ist of March 1893, after deducting therefrom the 
actual expenditure for the above period and the estimated expen- 
diture of the remaining portion of the year, will be insufficient 
for the payment of the sums which, under. the provisions of the 
said Act, are payable during the year to the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, and to the holders of debentures under the 
eaid Act, it is hereby notified that from the Ist of January 1893 
the port commissioners shal] charge upon all goods landed from or 
shipped into any vessel lying or being within the limits of the 
port, whether such goods shall or shall not be so landed or shipped 
at any dock, whart, quay, stage, or jetty Lelonging tu the com- 
missioners, in addition tv, or other than those prescribed by any 
scale of tolle, dues, rates, and charges now in force, a toll which 
shall approximate four annas per ton, except for export coal, the 
charge on which shall be two annas per ten, and on bunker coal, 
which shall be free. For the purpose of levying such toll on 
miecellaneous general cargo landed or shipped at the Kidderpore 
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Docks, or at the jetties, the commissioners will follow the 
schedules of charges prescribed for the docks and the jetties, and 
charge one-fifth of the rates therein specified; but where the 
landing or shipping charge is in these schedules levied on the ton 
by weight, then the special charge nnder this notification shall be 
four annas per ton. For the purpose of levying such toll on 
goods landed or shipped over the inland vessels, wharves, the ton 
shall be reckoned at the respective weights and measurements 
given in the schedule in force for those wharves. 


CANADA 
Changes in the Duties on Sugar and Molasses. 


The Canada Gazette for the 31st December last publishes two 
proclamations of the Governor-General of Canada modifying the 
rates of Customs duty leviable on sugar and molasses imported 
into that Dominion. The effect of these proclamations is to 
(1) remove the additional duty of 24 cents per gallon hitherto 
levied on molasses and syrups imported indirectly ; (2) remove 
the duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem hitherto levied on unrefined 
sugar and sugar not above No. 14 Dutch Standard, when not 
imported directly. This sugar will now be duty free whether 
imported directly or indirectly. The proclamations are to be in 
force for two years. 


TASMANIA. 
Additional Harbour Due. 


According to a notice issued by the Government of Tasmania 
on the 7th December last, the sum to be paid for every service 
ma by a harbour master within the jurisdiction of the 

arine Board of Hobart is fixed at one haltpenny per ton of the 
vessel in respect of which the service is performed, provided that 
no greater sum than 7/. 10s. shall be payable in respect of any 
vessel for any one service so performed. 
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XVI.—CUSTOMS TARIFF OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


The following is a statement of the rates of Customs duty now 
leviable in New South Wales :— 


Rates of Duty 
now leviable. 
s. d. 
Arrowroot, baking powder, yeast, custard and egg powders, 
self-raising flour, barley, prepared or patent, patent 
groats, corn flour, maizena, and farinaceous foods 
prepared, not being wheaten flour or oatmeal or. 
otherwise exempted - - - -| Perlb. 
Milk, condensed or pane - - - ra O.2 
Butter and lard - - - 0 2 
Butterine and Gleomargatine - 0 6 
Fish, dried, preserved or salted, and fish paste ; meats, 
poultry, soups and game, potted paste, a or pre 
served, and not otherwise charged | 
Gelatine, glue, size - - - - 01 
Honey - | 
Starch and sence powder, rice “flour and ground rie, 
semolina 4 
Vegetables, preserved (not | etherwiss charged), salted in 
brine or salt water, and tomatoes 01 
Wax and stearine 0 1 
Jams and jellies, per Ib. or reputed package of that 
weight, and so in pane for any such reputed 
weight = = ” 0 2 
Preserved and camel fruits in 0 2 
Candles, per Ib. or reputed package “of that weight, and 
so in proportion for any geek a weight, and night 
lights » 12 
Biscuits, bacon, and paittally cured or green, 
cheese hams, ham, and ham potted and meat extract - 0 2 


Confectionery, cakes, comfits, liquorice, liquorice paste, 
’ lozenges of all kinds, cocoanut in sugar, sugar candy, 

succades and sweetmeats 
Chicory, dandelion and taraxacum, raw or > kiln dried > $ 

Do. roasted, ground, or mixed with any other article mde 5 9 
Coffee, roasted, ground, or mixed with any otherarticle - Ps 
Chocolate, plain or mixed with and 


oo. 


chocolate creams is 
Tea (until March Ist, 1892) - 
On and from that date - Free. 


Tobacco, delivered from ship’s side or tom. a Cutenes 
bond for home consumption, sagen, unmanu- 
factured, and snuff 3 0 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, entered to be mannfactured 
in the colony. At the time of removal from a Customs 
bond or from an importing ship to any licensed 
manufactory for manufacturing 

tobacco, cigars and 1 

Tobaceo sheepwash - 0 
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, Rates of Du 
s. d, 
. - - | Per lb, 6 0 
Gigarete (including wrappers) - -| 6 0 
imber :— 
Dressed - - - | Per 100 sup. ft. 3 0 
Rough aud undressed “orith the exception of ash, 
hickory, and oak) - - ” Hv ar 6 
Palings - - - Per 100 1 0 
Laths - - - | Per 1,000 0 9 
Pickets, dressed - - - - - | Per 100sup ft. 3 0 
Doors, sashes, and shutters - a - | Each 2 0 
Sugar :— 
- - - | Per cwt. 
- - ” 
Molasses and treacle - - - - ” 3 4 
Glucose 
Liquid and syrup - - - 
Spirits :— 
Fon all kinds of spirits and spirituous compounds 
imported and not otherwise enumerated - - | Per proof gall. 14 0 
No allowance beyond 16-5 shall be made for the under- 
sana of any spirit of a less strength than 16°5 under 
roof. . 
Cate apiatin-—Ceieients of two, three, four, or five gallons 
shall be charged :— 
Two gallons and under as two gallons. 
Over two gallons and not exceeding three as three 
gallons 
Over three gallons and not exceeding four as four 
ons. 
ok four gallons and not exceeding five as five 
gallons. 
Methylated spirits Per gallon 10 
Perfumed spirits, perfumed ‘waters, Florida water, ; 
and bay rum - % 20 
Bitter essences, fluid extracts, sarsaparilia tinetures, 
medicines, infusions, and toilet preparations con- 
taining: — 
Not more than 25 per cent. of proof spirit - a 8 6 
Not more than 50 per cent. of proof spirit - se 7 0 
Not more than 75 per cent. of proof spirit - me 10 6 
If containing more than 75 per cent. of proof spirit sf 14 0 
If containing spirit over proof to be | a a as 
spirituous compounds - - Per proof gall. 14 0 
Wines :— 
for six quate or twelve reputed 
10 0 
Other Mais, for six reputed quarts ¢ or twelve _reputed 
ints - 5 0 
er kinds. - - | Per gallon 0 
Beer, ale, porter, or other beer, and perry: 
In wood or jar ' *» 0 6 
In bottle - - 0 9 
For six reputed quarts or twelve reputed pints - 0 6 
Cordials and wines not containing spirit, balm syrups, ) 
fruit essences not spirituous, lime fruit and lime- 
juice cordials, citronade, raspberry, = aromatic 
raspberry, and ond other fruit 
quarts - | Per dozen 1.6 
Pints and smaller quantities 
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Articles. 


Rates of Duty 
now leviable. 


Oils, except linseed oil, raw or boiled, sper ond Wack 

whale palm, and cocoa-nut 
Oils in bottles, except essential 

Reputed quarts - - ~ - 

Reputed pints - - 

Reputed half-pints and smaller sizes 
Grease, axle and lubricating . - 
Paints and colours ground i in eel - - : 

colours - - 

Varnishes containing spirit - - - - - 
All other varnishes - - - - 
Naphtha and gasoline - - - 
Cement, plaster, and hydraulic lime - - = 
Vinegar, other than or - 
Acetic acid - - = 
Sulphuric acid - 
Aérated and mineral waters, pints ‘and smaller quantities - 
Oilmen’s stores— 

Sauces and pickles, quarts 

Sauces and fats and quantities 


Soda crystals - - - - - 
Oatmeal - - . - - 
Fruits :-- 

Dried, candied, and prunes 

Boiled, or in pulp, peeled, drained, « or dry, ona slmonds 
Fruits, bottled (not containing spd -- 


Reputed quarts - 
Reputed pints and smaller quantities 
Rice - - 
Rope, cordage, gro: 


Twine, and esta for venpers and binders) 
Paper, brown and oe - 
Paper bags (printed) - - 
Paper bags (plain) - - - 
Advertising matter-— 
Circulars, labels, bill heads, poster, and notices printed, 
evamelled, or otherwise on any sapeaial, or litho- 


Green fruit, except bananas and pine-apples - 

Vegetables, fresh - 

Grain ana pulse of every kind not otherwise enumerated : 
Barley, beans, maize, peas and split), and 

wheat 

Flour, bran, pee and sharps - - 
Hay, chaff, ‘and stra’ - 
Potatoes 


- 
Playing cards - 
Opium, and any preparation thereof, not otherwise 
charged 
Powder and shot :—- 
Sporting 4 - 
Blasti: e = 
Fanc - - - - 
Other than fancy - 
Zinc, perforated or manufactured - < * 
Whiting and chalk - - é 


Per gallon 


Per dozen 
” 
Per ton 


Per gallon 
Per barrel 
Per gallon 


Per owt, 
Per dozen 


Per Ib. 


Per dozen 


” 
Per tou 
” 

” 
Per cwt. 


Per dozen packs 3 


Per lb. 


” 
Per cwt. 


Per Ib. 
Per cwt. 


Per ton 
Per bushel 
Per cwt. 


Per 100 Ibs. 
Per ton 


” 


0 6 
1 6 
0 9 
0 6 
60 0 
60 
30 0 
20 0 
2 0 
10 
0 6 
2 0 
0 6 
2 6 
2 6 
0 6 
ro 
0 6 
20 0 
40 0 
40 
0 2 
2 0 
1 0 
60 
60 0 
60 0 
3 0 
15 0 
7 
15 0 
0 
20 0 
0 3 
01 
| 
5 0 
3 0 
3 0 
10 O 
0 6 
0 10 
1 0 
10 O 
10 
20 0 


| 
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Articles. ‘Rates of Duty 
now leviable. 
Tron : ard. 
Galvanised, in bars, bundles, sheets, or ted Per ton 40 0 
Bolts, spikes, nuts, rivets, screws, bolt rings, _ washers 
(plain or galvanised metal) - ae 40 0 
Wire netting, galvanised - 30 0 
Galvanised manufactures not being parts of machines 
or machinery otherwise charged or exempted - ” 60 0 
Pig iron, from the Ist day of January 1893 - - ” 10 0 
Lead : 
Sheet and roll - - - - 40 0 
Pipe 60 
Billiard tables and billiard table materials, carpets, silks, 
satins, lace, furs, kid gloves, velvets, rugs, gold and 
silver plate and plated ware, carriages (whole or in 
parts), including buggies, barouches, chaises, dog-carts, 
gigs, and tilburies, china and porcelain ware, jewellery 
and precious stones, musical instruments and parts 
thereof, watches and clocks and parts thereof, pictures, 
paintings, and statuary, portmanteaus, travelling bags, 
and dressing cases (with or without fittings) - 15 °/, ad val. 
All imported into ~~ South Wales and not other- 
wise enumerated - - @ abe 10 °/, ad val. 
The following is a list of exemptions :— 
Alum. Coin. 
Anchors. Copperas. 
Animals, live. Copper ore and regulus. 
Antifriction metal. Copper ingots. 
Antimony ore. Copra. 
Asbestos packin; 8: Cordage, rope, and sails, old and con- 
Bags, gunny and ore. demned 
Bags, sacks, and woolpacks, except fancy | Cork. 
travelling and bags otherwise charged. | Cotton, raw. 
Ballast not otherwise charged. Cotton in piece: 
Bananas (fresh). White calico. 
Bark not being for medicinal purposes. » longeloth. 
Beads. »  8shirting. 
Béche de mer. » Sheeting. 
Bismuth ore. » India twills, 
Blowers. » twill calico, 
Blue. » butter cloth. 
Bluestone (not building). » cheese cloth, 
Bombay duck and pipe. » _ hatters’ calico 
Bone dust. twill. 
nes. mulls, &c. 
Boot elastic. Muslins, plain and printed. 
Brewers’ isinglass. Swansdown calico. 
Brimstone. Window hollands, plain and printed. 
Bristles. Lancaster and oriental blinds. 


Building stone, unwrought. 
Cables, chain (iron), stud link. 
Candle nuts. 

Card mounts. 

Caustic soda. 


Caustic potash. 
Charcoal. 


Chrome ore and metal. 

Clays and earths not otherwise charged. 
Cobalt ore. 

Cocoanuts. 


Grey calico. 


Pillow cotton. 
Tent cloth. 
Cotton duck. 

drill. 

” canvas. 
Dimity. 
Pique. 
Quilting. 
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» twill. 


» velveteen. 
Canton mole. 
Turkey twills. 
Shirtings. 
Scotch twill. 
Harvard, Oxford, and fancy shirtings. 


Flannelettes. 


huckabacks. 


- Rolled lini 
Universal linings. 


Cream. 
Slate black. 

Jute goods : 
Dandy canvas. 
French canvas. 
Padding canvas. 
Cheese 
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Cotton in 


Drillettes. 
Muslins. 
Pongees. 
Cotton laine. 
Cotton handkerchiefs. 
Tarkey plain. 
Turkey twill. 
Repp: 
Cotton. 
Union. 
(upholsterers’). 
— cottons : 
Reels. 


Sewin silks : 

Skeins and reels. 

Arrascine. 

Filloselle. 

Twists. 

Purse twists. 

Tailors’ sewings. 
Sheetings : 

Cotton, plain and twilled. 


Flannelette. 
Oxford and Cambridge. 
Harvard. 


Towelling: 
Crash. 
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Cotton in piece—cont. : 
Curtain and blind net. f 
Mosquito net. Scrym. 
Cotton s. covers. 
” ging. 
Drilling. Carpet. 
Denim. Longeloth: 
Dungaree. Piain. 
Jean. Twilled. 
Aptoncheck. Prints : 
Duster check. Printed cotton. ) 
Moleskin, plain and printed. Cambrics. 
Cottonade. 
z Cotton tweed. 
a cord. 
Cotton velvet. 
Cotton wincey. 
» dress stuffs. Mending. 
» Italian cloths. Crochet. 
Prints. Knitting. 
Sateens. Embroidery. ‘ 
Pongees. 
Drillettes. 
Satinettes. 
Gingham. 
Zephyr. 
Cotton ticks. 
Plain cambric. Union, itt 
Chintz cambric. Linen, 
Cretonne. Waterproof. 
Duck : Mackintosh. 
Cotton. Shirtings : 
Linen. White cotton. 
; Forfars: Grey ” 
Osnaburg. | Crimean. 
Dowlas. 
Flaxens. 
Calico: 
G ain. Scotch twill. 
bwilled. Union. 
Hessians: 4 Printed cotton. 
Papering canvas. Crépe. 
Scrym. Ceylon. 
Hessian. Silesia : 
Holland: Plain. 
Brown. Printed, 
Rough. Dyed. 
Dressed. Ticks: 
Cotton. 
Union. 
Linen. 
Fancy. 
Blind. 
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Cotton in piece—cont. 
Towelling—cont. 


Machine. 


Packing. 


Beadware—canvas work. 
Canvas: 

Navy. 

Sampler. 

Tailors’. 

French. 

Dandy. 


Druggetting: 
Plain and printed. 
Woven and felted. 


plain and printed. 

Union plain. 

Union printed. 
Whalebone: 

Dressmakers’. 

Stay and corset makers’. 

Imitation. 


Dyeware and dyes. 
Engine packing. 

Felt, 
Fibre, cocoanut and coir, 
Fish, fresh. 

Flax. 

Flock. 

Fungus. 


Ginger (not otherwise charged). 


Gold bars. 
» dust. 


Gold quartz. 

Hair. 

Hemp. 

Hides and glue pieces. 

Hoofs and bones. 

Hops. 

Horns, 

Iron and steel—bar, rod, plate, sheet, T, 
angle, and hoop (not galvanised). 

Tron scrap. 

Isinglass. 

Ivory nuts. 


P 

and iemon-juice not bottled. 
Limestone. 
Linseed meal. 
Liquid driers. 
Malt. 
Manures: 

Guano. 

Bone dust. 
Marble and slate slabs. 
Matches. 
Meat, fresh and frozen. 
Milk, fresh. 
Millstones. 
Minerals, not otherwise charged. ' 
Mineral pitch. 
Mops. 
Mustard. 
Nickel (unmanufactured) and ore, 3 


Nuts (edible), not otherwise charged. 
Oakum. 


Sperm whale, not in bottles. 
Linseed oil, raw or boiled. 


Ores. 

Oysters, fresh. > 
Packages, outer, in which goods are 
usually imported, except iron tanks. 

Packages, empty, used and returned. 

Passengers’ baggage, 
cabin furniture, 
furniture and effects 
any passenger, and which have been 
used by such passenger and are not 
imported for sale. Free, if not 
exceeding fifty pounds value. 

Pearl shell. 

Pencils, wood. 

Pepper. 

Phormuim tenax. 

Pig iron, until Ist January 1893. 

Pine apples (fresh). 

Pitch. 

Plants, shrubs, and trees. 

Precious stones, unset. 

Printed books, bei literary composi- 
tions and periodicals, - 

Printed music. 


Huckaback. 
Diaper. 
Turkish, 
Deci. 
Flax. 
Twills: 
Turkey. 
Scotch. 
India. 
Union: 
White. Kapok. 
Slate. Kauri gum. 
Black. Lead ore. 
Brown. 
Wadding: 
Black, white. 
Greys. 
Bleached. 
Needles: 
Sewing. 
Crochet. 
Pins: 
= 
ety. 
Stuck. 
Ounce. 
Bonnet. 
Box. 
Book. 
Beads—beads. 
Oars. 
Oil cake. 
Oils: 
Cocoanut. 
Palm. 
Black whale. 
Squares. 
Cotton waste. 
» wool, 
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Printer’s and writing paper.} 
Pulse. 


Quartz. 
Quicksilver. 
Rattans, canes, and willows. 


Seeds, garden, clover, grass, and linseed. 
Shark fins. 
Shoe pegs. 
Silicate. 
Silver ore, bullion, and amalgam. 
Skins, not dressed. 
Soda ash. 
of natural history. 
Spelter. 


Bellows, blacksmiths’. 
Bits, brace. 

Braces. 

Brushes, painters’. 
Chisels. 

Chests of tools. 
Choppers, butchers’. 
Cleavers 


Grindstones. 
Grindstone fittings. 
Hammers. 

Hatchets. 

Hoes. 

Hones and oil stones. 
Hooks, reap. 
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»  farriers’. 

hag. 

shoe. 
Ladles, lead. 

» pitch, 


Levels, carpenters’. 

Marline spikes. 

Mattocks. 

Mallets, carpenters’, masons’, &c. 
»  tinsmiths’. 

Needles, saddlers’. 
a packing, and sail. 
upholsterers’. 

Nippers, cutting. 

Oilers, carpenters’. 


Picks and handles. 
Pincers, carpenters’. 
farriers’. 

Plumbs and levels. 

Plyers. 

Pullers, nail. 

Punches. 

Rakes, hay and garden. 

Rasps. 

Rules. 

Saws, other than circular, frame and 
band saws. 


Screws, bench. 


sheep. 


Snips, tinmen’s. 
Spanners. 
Squares, harness. 
carpenters’, 
» collar and dressmakers’. 
masons’. 
Stocks and dyes. 
Soldering irons. 
measuring. 
‘ongs, gas. 
blacksmiths’. 
Tools, saddlers’, 
» grafting. 
»  tinsmiths’. 


Tools—cont. 
Trons, plane. 
»» soldering. 
» tailors’ geere. 
tue, 
Jacks. ; 

Resin. Knives, cane. 

Saddle-trees. bait. 

Sandalwood, not dressed. » butchers’. 

School and book slates. » drawing. 

Spices. 

Sulphur. 

Tallow. 

Tar. 

Terebene. 

Tinfoil. 

Tin ingots. +» engineers’. 

Tin plates. Planes. 

Tools, viz. : Palms, sailmakers’. 
Adzes. 
Anvils. 

Augurs. 

hairdressers’. Saw clamps. 
Clamps, boatbuilders’. Saw sets. 

» carpenters’. Scissors. 
Cramps. Scrapers. 
Compasses. ” ships’. 
Cutters, pipe. »» plumbers’. 
Diamonds, glaziers’. 
Drills, breast. Scythe, snaths. 
Byelets. 
Fids, sailmakers’. ” g- 
Files. Sickles. 

Forks, hay, garden, and stable. Sieves. 
Froes. Slashers. 
Gimlets. 

” bagging. 

» fern. 

» brush. 

»  furse. 

wool. 

Irons, caulking. 
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Tools —cont. 

Trowels. 
Turnscrews. 
Vices. 
Wedges. 
Wheels, tracing. 
Wrenches. 

Tortoiseshell. 

Turpentine. 


ams. 

Yellow metal in sheets. 

Zinc, unmanufactnred and sheet. 

Atlases and maps for school use. 

Beading (saddlers’), brass, silver, and 
nickel. 

Books, educational, copy, and exercise, 
for school use. 

Buckles (saddlers’), japanned, tinned, 
nickel, brass, and nickel plated, and 


dees. 
Cables, chain (iron), stud link, or not 
less than half an inch in diameter. 
Candle cotton, candle wick. 
Charts, admiralty. 
Chlorodinitro-benzol. 
Cocoa, raw. 
Coffee, raw. 
Coir yarn. 
Collars, checks, saddlers, 
Copper rivets and washers. 
Dairy refrigerators, separators, and parts 
thereof. 
Dextrine, shoemakers’. 
Firewood, rough. 
Foil. 
Glass, broken. 
Globes, for school use, 
Hames. 
Hat lings, cork. 
Heel tips and plates. 
Blackiron toes and toe-plates (shoe- 
makers’). 
Hog skins. 
Hooks, eyelet. 
India-rubber : 
Belting. 
Engine packing. 
Hose and tubing. 
Insertion. 


Knitting machines. 

Leather, morcéco. 

Locomotive wheels. 

Macarori. 

Milk foods. 

Nails, yellow Muntz metal. 
Nitrate of ammonia. 

Par hic, album 

rp c inised. 
Pencils slate, 


75202. 
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Pipes and tubes, brass, brass cased, iron, 
steel, and copper. 

Plush, silk hat. 

Pullovers’ felt, hatters. 

Railway waggon wheels. 

Reapers and binders and parts thereof. 

Rock salt. 

Sago and sago flour. 

Sewing machine heads. 

Shellac. 

Silver, German, in sheets. 

Spunyarn. 

Spurs. 

Stirrup irons. 

Straw plait. 

Tapioca and tapioca flour. 

Timber, undressed : 

Ash, hickory, oak, and sycamore. 

Tin tags. 

Tools of trade, not being machinery and 
tool handles. 

Twine, being sewing and of 
hemp, cotton, or flax, also for reapers 
and binders, 

Vermicelli. 

Wire : 
Iron and steel (not galvanised). 
Rope. 
Copper, brass, and silver. 

Yeast. 


Crude dr &e. : 
Aloin. 
Antefebrin. 
Antepyrin. 
Arsenic. 
Borax. 
Camphor. 
Cantharides. 
Chinchona. 
Cocain. 
Calumba. 
Cream tartar. 
Gentain. 
Rhubarb. 
Jalap. 

Myrrh. 
Henbane. 
Hemlock. 
Iodine. 

Litharge. 
Manganese. 
Magnesia. 
Menthol. 
Paraffin wax. 
Quinine. 

Soda carbonate. 
Soda bicarbonate. 
Strychnine. 
Saffron. 

Tartaric acid. 
Vanilla beans. 
Ultramarine. 
Zinc sulphate. 
Zine oxide. 
Aconite. 


Arnica. 


Not tinctures. 
Belladonna. 


| 
Type metal. 
Vanners. 
Whalebone, not dressed. 
Wool. 
Woolpacks. 
| 
| 
| 
Rings. 
Sheet. 
Valves. 
Washers. 
E 
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Crude drugs, &c.—cont. 
Digitalis (not tincture). 
Gum : 


Animi. 
Arabic. 
Benzoin. 
Buchu. 
Copal. 
Damar. 
Island. 
Mastic. 
Manilla. 
Sandrac. 
Senega. 
Sierra Leone. 
Tragacanth. 
Oils, essential (excepting lemon and 
eucalyptus). 
Hospital dressings and appliances: 
Lint. ‘ 
Catgut for sewing purposes. 
Surgical drainage tubing. 
Protective silk. 
Gutta-percha tissue. 
Adhesive plaster. 
Esmarch’s handkerchiefs. 
Eye pads. 
Syringes. 
Ice bags. 
Suspensories. 
Celluloid for splints. 
Emery cloth in piece (not coated). 
Manilla paper for manufacturing glass 


Paper. 
Fish oil. 
Fishing nets. 
Artists’ colours. 
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Chains: 
Breaching. 
Leading. 
Backband. 


Trace end. 
Chlorate of potash. 
Soda crystals. 
Sponges. 
Wire gauze, fine. 
Flint. 
Typewriting machines and parts thereof. 
Bitumen. 
Split skins for bottle tops. 
Brushmakers’ materials, viz. : 
Bass. 
Mexican fibre. 
Split cane. 
Whish. 
Kilool. 
Files and rasps. 
Mill silk. 
Zinc plates. 
Bits (riding, driving, and cart). 
Serge (saddlers’). 
Kersey (saddlers’). 
Ornaments, saddlers, nickel plated and 
brass. 
Saddle staples and nails, nickel plated 
and tinned. 
Rings and terrets, japanned, brass, 
nickel, and plated. 
Web (saddlers’) straining and girth. 


Bellyband. 
Hip-strap. 
| Bus end. 
Spring cart, and 
| 
| 
| 
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XVIIL—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Ciosine OF Riga To NAVIGATION. 


Mr. W. G. Wagstaff, Her Majesty’s Consul at Riga, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 9th January, states that 
the navigation of that port was closed on the 6th January, owing 
to the freezing up of the Bay of Riga. He adds :— 

“On the afternoon of the 5th, two steamers, the ‘ Silvio, of 
Hull, Official No. 82,471, Rayner, master, bound to Houljl with 
general cargo, and the ‘Loch Leven, of Dundee, Official No. 
78,769, Duncan, master, bound to Ghent with flax and deals left 
the port and passed Domesness on the 6th, but the same evening 
they were caught in the ice about six miles west of that point. 

“ A third steamer, the ‘ Penelope,’ of Leith, Official No. 65,260, 
Henderson, master, bound to Riga in ballast from Helsingborg 
Bolderaa on the 5th and received orders to proceed to Libau. 
She returned immediately, but was detained by ice in company 
with the other two steamers. 

“The severity of the winter at this early stage is exceptional. 
In exposed places 50° F. of frost have been registered ; the ice is 
very thick, and it is feared that the three steamers will be ice- 
bound until the spring. 

“T learn that the agents are taking steps to communicate with 
the vessels and sending off provisions to them.” 


THe NorweGian Trunk RaAILWway. 


Mr. T. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Christiania, 
‘in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 13th January, 
respecting the possible interference of the Norwegian Government 
with the administration of the Norwegian Tronk Railway, states 
as follows :— 

“Tt has come to my knowledge that the Royal Department of 
Public Works has addressed a communication to the Board of 
the Norwegian Trunk Railway (built under a contract made in 
1851 with British financiers) on the subject of submitting in future 
to the Storthing the annual estimates of that railway, with a view 
‘to direct Government interference in its management, and to its 
assimilation in that respect to all the other railways in this 
‘Kingdom. 

“This question was raised during the last session of the 
Storthing, when the Minister for Public Works replied that since 
more than 60 per cent. of the preference shares of the Trunk 
Railway were now held by the State, there ‘ might be a question 
‘ of proceeding to the preparation of statutes for the management 
‘€ of the line or of an instruction for its Board,’ and that he would 


* take the matter into consideration” 
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___ “Ata meeting held yesterday (12th January) in this city by 
‘Norwegian holders of preference shares in the railway in question, 
a resolution was passed and transmitted to the vaca of directors, 
protesting that any interference by the Government in the 
management of the railway ‘ would be illegal and possibly of 
danger to the interests of the shareholders.’ 

“Tt therefore appears desirable that British holders of similar 
shares should have immediate intimation of the action contem- 
scan by the Government ard so strongly objected to ty 

orwegian shareholders.” 


GoyERNMENT Ice-Bounp VEssELs IN Norway. 


Ina report to the Foreign Office, dated the 2nd February, 
Mr. T. Michell, Her Majesty's Consul-General at Christiania, 
intimates that, according to a circular received by him from the 
Norwegian Government, the assistance of the Government salvage 
steamer ‘‘ Heimdal” can be obtained by ice-bound vessels in the 
Christiania Fjord by telegraphing to “ Verftet Horten” (Horten 
Dockyard). 


NAVIGATION AT SWINEMUNDE. 


In a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 19th January, 
Mr. W. Powell, Her Majesty’s Consul at Stettin, states that the 
port of Swinemiinde is now entirely blocked for shipping, there 
being 30 feet of ice barring the entrance, which the icebreakers 
are unable to break through. Mr. Powell adds that the authorities 
at Stettin are of opinion that some weeks must elapse before the 
ships imprisoned will be able to proceed. 


Coat Propucrion IN FRANCE. 


Mr. E. W. Bonham, Her Majesty’s Consul at Calais, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 23rd January, states that 
revised figures of the quantity of coal raised in this part of France 
in 1891, and the approximate ones for 1892 have been furnished 
to him, and they show as follows:—Mines in the Pas de Calais, 
1892, 9,822,514 tons; 1891, 8,619,021 tons. Mines in the Nord, 
1892, 4,875,963 tons; 1891, 4,973,522 tons. Total in 1892, 
14,698.477 tons; and in 1891, 13,592,543 tons. These show an 
increase of 1,203,493 tons for the Pas de Calais, and a decrease 
of 97,559 tons for the Nord, leaving a large total increase. In 
1891 there was a decrease in both coal basins owing to strikes, 
but the above figures show about 750,000 tons increase over 
1890 for the Pas de Calais, but a decrease of 250,000 for. the 
Nord, as compared with that year. 


Tue Prum Trape Bosnia. 


Mr. E. B. Freeman, Her Majesty's Consul -General at Serajevo, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 19th December, gives 
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the following particulars of the plum trade in Bosnia for the year 
1892 :-— 

The plum crop of 1892, as regards both quality and quantity, 
was a very inferior one. In quantity it hardly exceeded half an 
average crop, and the quality was affected by blight and by the 
inordinate heat of the weather in the mouths of July and August. 
The average size of the plums was good, and about half the crop 
was consequently classed under the first two qualities—that is to 
say, 70 to 85 plums to the half kilo. (1°10 1b.), but in spite of 
their size they appear to have been deficient in flesh, and also 
would not keep. 

The total amount of dried plums available this autumn for 
exportation was not estimated at more than 130,600 quintals 
(12,795 tons), and yet the demand was limited and prices low, 
and very few foreign purchasers were to be seen on the Brika 
market. This was, no doubt, in part owing to the difficulties of 
exportation caused by the sanitary measures everywhere in force 
to prevent the spread of the cholera, but also in consequence of 
the inferior quality of the fruit. Fortunately there was rather a 
better demand than of late years from the United States of 
America, and this tended somewhat to keep up prices. 

Up to the end of October, I am told, not more than 40,000 
quintals (3,937 tons) had been exported. 

The dried plums, as brought by the producers to the market 
of Brika, without being assorted, realised from 20 fl. to 23 fi. 
(12, 13s, 4d. to 12, 18s, 4d.) per horse-load of 126 kilos. (278 lbs.), 
After having been assorted according to quality and size, the 
following prices were obtained by the local dealers :— 


Per Horse-load. 
Description 
Currency. Sterling. 
Florins. 2s. d. 
First quality - 24 20 0 
Second quality 23 118 4 
Third quality - - - 22 1.16.48 
Fourth quality 21 115 0 


These prices, however, were even better than those obtainable 
at Vienna, where Bosnian plyms, including freight from Brika, 
were only selling at about 10d. per horse-load more than the 
prices quoted above. 

The cultivation of the plum, fostered as it is by the local 
Government, increases in Bosnia from year to year, whereas in 
the neighbouring province of Slavonia, which was formerly a 
formidable rival in this article of commerce, the cultivation of the 
plum tree seems to be rapidly on the decline. In the three chief 
plum-producing districts of Syrmia, Virovitica, and Pozega more 
than 1,500 acres of plum orchards have beex cleared and laid 


| 
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down in pasture during the past five years, and the total annual 
production of raw fruit in Slavonia does not now exceed 650,000: 
quintals (63,973 tons). Already in the year 1885 only 2,840 
quintals (280 tons) of dried plums were produced in Slavonia, 
and five years later—that is to say, in 1890—the production had 
fallen to 630 quintals (62 tons). During the same period the 
quantity of * bestilj ” produced (a kind of plum jam made without 
sugar) fell from 13,239 quintals to 7,400 quintals (1,305 tons to 
730 tons).—(No. 271, Foreign Office Miscellaneous Series.) 


PROPOSED PAYMENT OF TAXES IN GOLD IN GREECE. 


In a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated 30th December, 
Mr, E. H. Egerton, Her Majesty’s Minister at Athens, forwards 
the following translation of a bill providing for the payment in 
gold of certain export and other duties in Greece :— 

The land tax on currants, figs, and cocoons, the tax and the 
right of usufruct on acorns and gall nuts; the tax on the net 
income, and the dues on dividends of joint stock companies; the 
dues on steamer tickets issued for abroad; the tax and the dues 
on mines and ores; the royalty on the revenue from the Laurium 
Scoria, and the three-fifths of the export duty on currants and 
oil of the Ionian Islands have to be assessed in bank notes, but 
the laws of the 4th November 1885 being now abolished they 
shall be collected in gold at a reduction of one-sixth, if these 
taxes had not been assessed before the present law was in force, 
and if they relate to the financial year of 1892 and the years 
following. 

Art. 2. The payment of the taxes which have to be collected 
in gold may be permitted by a royal decree to be effected by 
promissory notes to be cashed in gold and issued by firms that 
shall be designated. 

The form of these promissory notes and everything regarding 
the execution of this provision shall be regulated by royal. 
decrees. 


Ort SynpDICATE AT Baku, 


The following particulars respecting the formation at Baku of 
a syndicate for the sale of oil in Russia and abroad are extracted 
from a report to the Foreign Office. dated the 6th January, by 
Mr. P. Stevens, Her Majesty’s Consul at Batoum :— 

Seven of the largest naphtha-producing firms at Baku, the 
combined annual output of which amounts to over 44 million 
pouds (709,677 tons) have recently agreed to form a syndicate, at 
the head of which the well known firm of Messrs. Nobel, Brothers, 
is to be placed and empowered to sell kerosene on commission 
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both in Russia and abroad, at a price to be regulated by a com- 
mittee to be formed of the representatives of those firms. 

The number of votes are to be distributed among the coniract- 
ing parties in proportion to the yearly output of each firm, every 
producer of half a million of pouds (8,064 tons) being entitled to 
one vote, but in order not to giye Messrs. Nobel Brothers, whose 
works alone yield 17 million pouds (274,193 tons) of oil per 
annum, too great an advantage over the other producers, the 
number of votes of that firm are to be limited to 30, instead of 


the 34, which, under the terms of the agreement it would have 
the right to claim. 

Messrs. Nobel! Brothers are to receive a commission of 
14 copecks per poud for the kerosene they sell in Russia, and 
3 copeck per poud for all sales effected abroad, on condition, how- 
ever, that they bear all expenses excepting brokerage charges. 

Every member of the syndicate is to have the right to indepen- 
dently sell petroleum tn Russia and abroad, but not otherwise than 
with the strict understanding that the oil for this purpose is 
acquired from Messrs, Nobel, Brothers. 

he representatives of the contracting parties have to now pay 
up a sum of Rs. 10,000 (1,000) for every million pouds (16,129 
tons) of oil they produce. In this manner it is expected that a 
capital of Rs. 440,000 (44,0002) will be formed and employed in 
encouraging smaller producers to join the syndicate in erecting 
tanks and meeting the other requirements of the society. This 
sum will also serve as a guarantee for the stability of the 
syndicate. 

On the consolidation of its position the syndicate hopes to enter 
into an agreement with the Standard Oil Company of the United 
States for the apportionment of the European markets between 
them. 


THe Sucar Trape in NortHern Persia. 


The following particulars of the su trade in Northern 
Persia are extracted from a report to the Foreign Office, dated 
the 8th December, prepared by Mr. H. L. Churchill, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Resht:— —_ 

The price of Russian sugar at Resht increased gradually in 
1891 from 4 krans 18 shahis in January and February to 5 krans 
10 shahis in December (or 2s, 9d. to 3s. 1d. at the exchange then 
prevailing, of about 36 krans to the pound sterling) with slight 
fluctuations during the summer months. 

In 1892 the increase was much more marked. In March the 
price rose to 6 krans 4 shahis (or 3s. 3d. calculated at the average 
exchange of the year of 38 krans per pound sterling), and 
then by a few shahis at a time till June, when it went up to 
7 krans 2 shahis, July 8 krans 5 shabis, August 9 krans 7 shahis, 
September 10 krans 13 shahis (or 5s. 7d.) which appears to have 
been the maximum price reached. 
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It has since descended to 9 krans 10 shahis, which is the 
present price. 

The reasons given for this great rise of over double the price 
of the beginning of last year are two-fold. 

Firstly, it is alleged by the manufacturers that the beetroot 
crop in Russia failed in that year, and that there would probably 
not be sufficient sugar produced in the country for home con- 
sumption. This has resulted in its rising considerably in price in 
Russia itself. I have heard it stated that this was really the 
result of a “corner” in sugar by the great Russian manufacturers, 
and that the beet crop was not really a failure at all. A Com- 
mission is now sitting at St. Petersburg investigating this 
question. 

Secondly, because the Russian Government has ceased to give 
the sugar bounty that was granted to merchants exporting sugar 
to Persia. This measure was brought into effect during last 
spring. The Government aid given to exportérs otf this 
commodity besides the bounty was also the waiving of export 
duty. This privilege has not yet been withdrawn. 

Some 15 years ago French sugar passed in transit through the 
— in very large quantities, and supplied the whole of 

ersia. 

The attention of the Russian Government having been directed 
to this branch of trade that was lost to Russian manufacturers, 
they resorted to means wherewith to check it. The first step was 
the closing of the Caucasus to the transit of all foreign govds. 
That diverted the route of the French article, which found its 
way to Persia by way of Trebizonde and Bushire, and still, to a 
certain extent, competed with the Russian article that was of 
inferior quality and not liked by the Persians. 

The Russian sugar was thereupon manvfactured to present the 
outward appearance and size vf the French, but it was harder 
and took longer to melt, and was still in disfavour. 

Then followed the last and final measures, viz., the premium 
coupled with free export. “This had the desired effect, and 

ually drove the French article out of all the markets of 
Azerbaijin, Ghilan, Mazanderan, Astrabad, and Khorassan. 

A little French sugar is still to be found in ‘Teheran, but the 
Russian is in more general use. . 

The great rise in the price of the Russian product will in all 
probability again revive the struggle between the rival producers 
of sugar. 

On equal terms the French are almost bound to succeed, but if 
the Russians see themselves defeated they will again offer the 
a and again drive the French article out of the market. 

e French labour under the immense disadvantage of having a 
caravan journey of about two months by Trebizond and two to 
three months by Bushire before reaching their market, while the 
Russians have their article brought by sea to Euzelle, Astara, 


Meshedi, Ser, and Gez, all within 8 or 12 days of their market. 
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SALE OF THE GOVERNMENT Nitrate Properties 


Mr. Lewis Joel, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Santiago, 
in a despatch to the Foreigr Office, dated the 5th December, 
with regard to a proposal to sell the Government nitrate properties 
in Chili, states :— 

The Standing Committee on Finance has reported a_ bill 
providing for the sale of the Government nitrate properties. The 
sale is not to take place until it shall have been advertised for six 
months in the Diario Officiel, and for three months in London, 
Berlin, and Paris newspapers. The minimum price must not be 
less than that paid by the Government with interest at the rate 
of four and a half (44) per cent. per annum from the date of 
acquirement to the date of sale. Fifty (50) per cent. of the price 
realised isto be paid at once, and the remaining moiety in two 
yearly instalments of twenty-five (45) per cent., with interest at 
the rate of four and a half (44) per cent. per annum, 

The President of the Republic is not allowed to dispose of the 
proceeds of the sale, except according to a special bill to be 
passed for this purpose. 


Tue NortHern or GUATEMALA. 


Mr. Audley Gosling, [ler Majesty’s Minister at Guatemala, in 
a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 25th December, with 
reference to the Oceanic Railway to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of the Republic of Guatemala, reports that the first 
section of the line from Port Barrios eastwards is approaching 
completion, that the second section is now under survey, and that 
the Government intend shortly to commence constructing a section 
starting from the capital. Mr. Gosling states that he is informed 
that as soon as 100 miles of the line have been constructed. the 
Guatemalan Government will either raise a railway loan abroad, 
or invite foreign tenders for the completion of this important 
work, 


BanKING Bustness VENEZUELA. 


Mr. H. L. Boulton, Her ee dp Consul at Caracas, in a 
report to the Foreign’ Office, dated the 16th January, encloses 


copy and translation of a contract entered into by the Venezuelan 
Government relative to the estrblishment of a bank, to be styled 
“ The National Agricultural and Commercial Bank of Vene- 
zuela.” 

The translation in question may be seen on application at the 
Commercial Department, Board of Trade, S.W. 
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XVIII.—GENERAL TRADE NOTES. 


Ture Sucar Crop oF 1892. 


The United States Consul-General at Frankfort, in a recent 
report to his Government respecting the world’s sugar crop of 
1892 states as follows :— 

It was feared during the prolonged drought which prevailed in 
Germany during the past summer that the lack of moisture might 
seriously affect the yield of beet sugar in this country, as well as 
in France and Austria. It turned out, however—and particularly 
was this true in Germany—that, while the beets were smaller and 
the amount of juice which they contained: proportionately less 
than during the previous year, it was relatively more condensed 
and sweet, so that the amount of saccharine matter remained 
about the same. 

The beets are now gathered and the crop worked up to a point 
which affords a basis for accurate estimates of the total sugar 
crop of the year, which is reckoned from the beginning of 
September 1892 until the end of August 1893, as follows :— 


Country. 1890-91. 1891-92. 1892-93. 

Tons. | Tons. Tons. 

Germany a ‘ - | 1,331,965 | 1,198,156 1,200,000 
Austria-Hungary - 778,473 | 786,566 750,000 
France 694,037 | 650,377 625,000 
Russias - 544,162 560,000 480,000 
Belgium 3 205,623 | 180,377 200,000 
Holland - 61,307 | 37,451 65,000 
Other countries - - - 80,C00 78,000 80,000 
Total - | 3,695,567 3,490,927 3,400,000 


The total European beet sugar crop will be, therefore, according 
to this estimate, 90,000 tons less than that of last year and 
295,000 tons less than the product of 1890-91. Unless there 
should be a corresponding increase of cane sugar to meet this 
deficit, the outlook would seem to promise higher prices in the 
sugar market. A careful estimate recently made and published 
at Magdeburg, the centre of the German sugar industry, puts the 
cane-sugar crop of the present year, including all countries except 
India and Australia, at 2,760,000 tons, against 2,795,000 tons for 
1891-92 and 2,529,536 tons for the season of 1890-91. There 
is therefore, by this calculation, in which Louisiana is put down 
for 225,000 tons, not only no increase, but a net decrease of 35,500 
tons as compared with the same sugar product of the previous 
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year, and there remains an aggregate supply of both beet and 
cane sugar as follows :— 


Deseription. 1890-91. | 1891-92. 1892-93. 
i for Wu | 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Beet sugar (Europe) - | 3,695,568 8,490,927 3,400,000 
Cane sugar - - | 2,529,536 | 2,795,500 | 2,760,000 
Total = - | 6,225,104 | 6,285,427 | 6,160,900 
| 


This is a deficit of 125,427 tons in comparison with the crop of 
’ Jast year. There still remains one unknown quantity to meet the 
foregoing deficit, and that is the beet-sugar product of the United 
States for 1892, the statistics for which are not yet available 
at this distance. If the increase of American beet-sugar product 
this year is equal to 125,000 tons, the world’s total sugar supply 
for the current season will be substantially equivalent to that of 
the preceding year. 


A New SUBSTITUTE FOR SuGaR. 


The Handels-Museum states that at the last meeting at 
Henover of the Brunswick-Hanover Society of Beet-sugar Makers, 
a Berlin doctor made an interesting communication relative to 
a new substance, called valzin, which would appear to be about 
to supplant saccharin and will perhaps be a serious competitor to 
the sugar industry. This substance, discovered in 1883 by a 
Berlin chemist, is at present produced in that town according to 
a patented process. It will be about 200 times sweeter than 
sugar and will not have certain disagreeable properties of 
saccharin. Several experts are engaged in examining this. 
substance. 


Novet APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY. 


The French Journal des Mines for the 12th January, states. 
that an American electrical company has just constructed a 
machine for polishing and giving a gloss to the nap of hats. [t 
is a small electric motor on which the hat to be treated is mounted 
and fixed and the axis of the motor gives it a quick rotatory 
‘ motion. It is then sufficient to keep against the hat a band of 
wool or felt, and in a very short time, owing to the heat caused 
by the friction, the desired end will be attained. 
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THE PROPERTIES OF RUTHENIUM. 


The French Journal des Mines for the 26th January in an 
article on the singular properties of ruthenium, states that it is 
one of the rarest, and therefore most expensive, of metals; it 
is also of all the known elements that which presents the most 
original properties. M. Joly, Professor at the Chemical Laboratory 
ef the Parisian Normal School, has already made known the well- 
defined compounds of ruthenium, principally those resulting from 
an association of this element with nitric bioxide, an association 
which acting as a simple body, unites with chlurine, bromine, 
iodine, and oxygen. ; 

Pursuing the investigation of this singular metal, the Professor 
has submitted to the Academy of Sciences several samples of a 
~ red colouring substance, resulting from a combination not yet 
studied (ammuniacal oxychloride of ruthene) giving a dyeing 
power comparable with that of the richest colouring materials 
derived from coal-tar, with fuchsine, for example. 

One five-millionth of this substance is sufficient for colourin 
water; it dyes silk directly and the colour thus obtained is fixed. 
The chemical reactions of this new colouring product are equally 
interesting. 

Acids make it turn to yellow and alkalines bring it back again 
to red. 

Unfortunately the rarity of the metal which enters into the 
composition of this substance is inimical to its use in industry. 
It is, in fact, a scientific curiosity to which great interest lends 
itself, for here is seen a metal playing the réle of carbon ina 
substance which has all the properties of an organic material. 


Russian TRADE IN Eastern Europe. 


The Gazette Russe of St. Petersbourg has an article on the 
trade of Russia with the countries of Eastern Europe and the 
Levant, in which it is stated that the articles exported into these 
regions are of a miscellaneous kind, but there are not many, 20 at 
the most, which have much effect on the total traffic, and they all 
come under the head of raw or half-worked products. They are 
grains and s-eds, flour, cheese, butter, tallow, margarine, sugar, 
alcohol, fish, caviar, cables, leather, poultry, sheep, salt, fruits, petro- 
leum and other derivatives of naphtha. Ths the majority of the 
products sent by itussia to the eastern markets of Europe are © 
agricultural; as regards m«anufactured articles, which these 
markets demand in large quantity, Russian exports are almost 
nil, 

Horned cattle occupy one of the first places in Russian exports 
destined for the East; they are consigned from Odessa to 
Constantinople, Malta, Pirzeus, Alexandria, Syra, Cyprus, Corfu, 
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Chios, and Samos. In this particular branch Odessa occupies the 
first place among the ports of the empire. Thus, in 1888, the 
total of horned cattle exported from Russia was 16,671, of which 
1,462 went by way of the Asiatic frontier and 15,209 the 
European: of the latter, 15,068, or 90 per cent. of the total 
export were sent through the Odessa Custom house. The cattle 
exported from this place reach a value of from six to seven million 
roubles yearly. It is the governments of Podolia, Catherinoslaw, 
Tauride, Kiew, Kharkow, and especially those of Kherson (50 
per cent.) and of Bessarabia (25 per cent.), which supply the 
greater part of these exports. 

These, with very few exceptions, pass through the hands of the 
agents of large foreign houses. Further, a decadence in this 
branch of the export trade in recent years has been noted‘ both 
by reason of the increased price of meat at Odessa and the growing 
competition of Bulgaria and Roumelia. Serious losses have also 
been incurred through the delay in procedure when it is a 
question of suspending the export of cattle from localities which 
are no longer affected with disease. _ No disease has shown itself 
for a long time, but the restrictions always continue. 


The chief market for Russian cattle in the East is Constanti- 
nople, although this large town only consumes 20,000 head 
anunally, This is explained by the fact that it is only the 
Europeans who eat meat, the native population being largely 
content with cheese, bread, fruit, and fish. Further, within recent 
times the Ottoman Government has introduced the use of meat 
in the army. In this respect the Constantinople market has a 
future before it. Bulgaria and Roumelia, as well as Roumania, 
are well aware of this fact, and they are making every effort to 
take advantage of it. The town of Kustendjé has just spent more 
than a million francs for the construction of a vast stockyard where 
the cattle intended for export to Turkey are gathered. Bulgaria 
and Roumelia export 10,000 head of cattle annually. 

The export of cattle to Europe only commenced after the war 
of 1877-78. A regular service of steamers between Odessa and 
Alexandria was then established. The English occupation of 
Egvpt gave an impetus to this branch of the export trade; as 
many as 300 head of cattle come weekly from Odessa. Hitherto 
the town of Alexandria only has been supplied, although there is 
a railway connecting that port with Cairo. 

Constantinople and Alexandria are the two Eastern markets in 
which the demand for cattle is the greatest; that of Malta 
presents the peculiarity that the highest price is there paid for 
Russian cattle. The English garrison and fleet are the chief 


consumers there and they are very particular as regards quality. 
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InpusTRiaL AND Statistics oF Moscow. 


A volume of industrial and commercial statistics for Moscow 
thas just been published by the Municipal Statistical Bureau of 
that town, from which it appears that comparatively little progress 
has been made since 1879. 

The figures are based on the lists kept by the municipal officers 
known as “trade deputies,” charged with the collection of the tax 
for treding licenses. 

The latest figures refer to the year 1890, and show that. there 
were 25,300 establishments in Moscow engaged in commerce and 
industry in that year. The corresponding figures at certain 
periods beginning with 1879 were 23,155 in the last named year, 
and 24,222, 24,624, and 24,759 in the years 1885, 1886, and 
1887 respectively ; showing an increase of less than 10 per cent. 

since 1879, 

’ Of the total number of establishments in 1890, 9819 were purely 
industrial, but, as only those industrial establishments are taxed 
which employ not less than two persons, this figure is below the 
real number. On going into further detail it is found that 3,816 
or 38°9 per cent. of these are engaged in the manufacture of 
wearing apparel, boots, and shoes, and objects of personal decora- 
tion. Next in numerical importance are the metal working 
establishments of which there were 1,076, or 10 per cent. of the 
total. There were 881, or 9 per cent. engaged in the working 
of wood; 814, or 83 per cent. occupied in the building trades ; 
and 752, or 7°6 per cent. in the textile trades. Very little altera- 
tion is noticeable in these proportions since 1879. 

Of the 1,076 workshops engaged in the working of metals 409 
or 4°2 per cent. belonged to the iron and steel industry ; 337, or 
3°4 per cent. were occupied with the working of other metals, 
exclusive of the precious metals, and 330 or 3°3 per cent. were 
engaged in working in the latter. 

Of the 3,816 establishments engaged in the manufacture of 
articles of wearing apparel, &c., 1,096 were boot and shoe making 
and 1,060 tailoring establishments. 1 

There were 122,445 persons engaged in factories and workshops 
in Moscow in 1890. Of these 17,068, or 14 per cent. were children 
under 15 years of age. In consequence of legislation the prc 
portion of the latter’ has fallen considerably since 1879, when it 
amounted to 19°6 per cent. ! 

-Thereswere 35,689 pereons, or 29°2 per cent. engaged in the 
textile industries; 23,394, or 19 per cent. in the manufacture of 
wearing apparel, boots and shoes, &c. ;. 10,915, or 8-9 per cent. in 
metal working ; 10,760, or 8°8 per cent. in the building trades; 
9,911L:or per cent. in the manufacture of articles of food, &e, ; 
and 8,261 or 6°7 per cent. in the working of wood. 
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Tuer Nisni-Noveorop Farr. 


Writing of the resulis of the Nijni-Novgorod fair for the year 
1892, the journal of the Russian Ministry of Finance states that 
they exceeded .anticipations after the bad crop of 1891, only a 
few transactions were looked for and an insignificant volume of 
business. At one time, even, by reason of the cholera, the question 
was raised of entirely abolishing the fair for 1892. Contrary to 
those forebodings, not only has the fair taken place, but further 
the results which it has given have been generally catisfactory and 
may be considered asa fair average. The economic situation of 
a large portion of Russia, not having recovered from the blow 
administered by the bad crop of 1891, was certainly far from 
brilliant, the appearance of the Asiatic cholera at Nijni itself 
and in the neighbouring provinces had the effect of exercising a 
strong influence on the progress of business. Thus many of the 
merchants abstained from going to Nijni and others, proceeding 
thither at the end of August, it was only from that time that 
the market presented any animation. 

The total quantity of goods sent there in 1892 was 14 per cent. 
less than that of the previous year, however, this diminution of 
stock bringing about a rise in prices, the volume of business was 
most satisfactory and amounted to 144,000,000 roubles if, to this 
figure, are added the operations of the banks, a total - of 
177,000,000 is obtained, exceeding by 6,000,000, the corresponding 
amount for 1891. | Whilst the fair lasted the rate of discount was 
maintained at from 4 to 54 per cent. 


IncrEASED CrrcuLaTiION OF Nores oF THE Bank oF 
FRANCE. 
The French Journal Officiel for the 28th January publishes 
a law signed by the President of the French Republic on the 
25th January fixing the amount of the circulation of notes of the 
Bank of France at a maximum of 4,000,000,000 francs 
instead of 3,500,000,090 francs as formerly. 


Tue German Brass INDUSTRY. 


The French Moniteur Officiel du Commerce in an artiéle on the 
brass industry of Germany, states that there has existed for! two 
years keen competition between the different brass factories; it 
commenced after the dissolution of the syndicate constituted by 
these factories a few years ago. For a certain time the: large 
establishments were fed by the Government orders;: but - when 
these orders had been executed, the rivalry between them became 
much keener on the market, and at the. present time almost all the 
stablishments are working ata loss ;. this loss is estimated at-six or 
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eight marks per 100 kilogrammes, There are in Germany about 25 
works producing daily 200,000 kilos. ; only admitting that half of 
them carry on at a loss, the result is very serious. The com- 
petition is all the keener as the large establishments try to destroy 
the small, some of which have already disappeared. 


Tue Lace Inpustry In Saxony. 


According to the French Moniteur Officiel du Commerce the 
suppreesion of the régime of temporary admission into Bohemia, 
some years back has been unfavourable to the lace industry in 
Saxony, whilst this branch has developed to the extent of 
competing with German products. The Chemnitz Chamber of 
rg sees but little hope of ameliorating this condition of 
affairs. 


RE-ORGANISATION OF THE CoUNCIL OF INDUSTRY AND 
LABOUR AT BRUSSELS. 


‘The Moniteur Belge for the 22nd January publishes the text 
of a decree, signed by the King of the Belgians on the 18th 
January, modifying the composition of the sections of the Brussels 
Council of Industry and Libour. The following is a translation 
of this Law :— / 

Art. 1. The first article of the decree of the 13th January 1890 
is modified as follows :—- 

The Council of Industry and Labour established at Brussels 
is composed of 24 sections, representing the following branches 
of industry :— 

Gas-making. 
. The transport industry. 
Flax, cotton, hemp, and jute weaving. 
Small machine construction in iron. 
Small machine construction in other metals than iron. 
Wood industry ; joiners, carpenters, &c. 
. Bricklaying ; masons, &c. 
. Furniture making. 
9. Carriage making. 
10. House-painting and decorating. 
11. Tapestry-workers and mattress makers. 
12. Mirror-makers, &c. 
13. Tailors, dressmakers, &c. 
14. Hat and cap makers, &c. 
15. Glove-makers, lace-makers, &c. 
16. Boot making. 
17. Tanners, curriers, &c. 
18. The chemical products industry. 
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19. The tobacco industry, - 

20. Bakers, pastrycooks, &c. 

21. Printers. 

22. Bindera, 

23, Goldsmiths and jewellers, &c. 


24, Musical instrument makers. 


Each of these sections include six effective members and two 
additional members, chosen half from the heads of industrial 
establishments and half among the workmen belonging respec- 
tively to each of the categories mentioned above and fulfilling 
the conditions of eligibility. ; 


The jurisdiction of the council includes the territories of the 
communes of Brussels, Schaerbeek St. Josse-ten-Noode, Etter- 
beek, Ixelles, St. Gilles, Anderlecht, Molenbeek St. Jean, and 
Laeken. 

Art. 2. Article 4 of the royal decree of the 13th January is 
modified as follows :— 

If the permanent deputation of the provincial council of Brabant 
finds by the examination of the list of the heads of industrial 
establishments, established at Brussels, that the number of the 
latter is less than four, it will nominate, in order to complete 
it, one or more heads of similar industries, taken in the 
neighbouring localities. ‘ 

Art. 3. The modifications in the organisation of the Brussels 
Council of Industry and Labour, introduced by Arts. 1 and 2above, 
come into force on the triennial renewal of the said council, which 
will be carried out in accordance with the law of the 16th August 
1887, and to the decrees made in execution of that law. 


Tue Foreign TRADE OF FRANCE IN 1892, 


L’ Economiste Frangais for January 21st gives the particulars of 
the foreign trade of France for the year 1892 ; these figures show 
that the total imports into France during 1892 amounted to 
176,495,000/, and the total exports to 142,516,000/ :— 

The figures are sub-divided into the following categories :— 


Imports. 
1892, 1891. 
£ £ 
Food products - - - - 56,836,000 65,347,000 
Raw materials for industrial purposes - = - 89,474,000 93,999,000 
Manufactured articles - - - 24,476,000 26,764,000 
Miscellaneous articles, not classified - 5,709,000 4 605,000 
Total - - 176,495,000 190,715,000 
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Exports, 
1892. 1891. 
£ £ 
Food products - - - - 30,130,000 81,155,000 
Raw materials for industrial purposes - —s_ - 29,265,600 28,582,000 
Manufactured articles - - 71,760,090 72,778,000 
Miscellaneous articles, not classified; - - 11,361,000 10,279,000 
Total - - | 142,516,900 142,789,000 


Postic Works 1n Tunis. 


According to the Monde Economique for the 24th December, 
the French resident at Tunis has signed with the Bone-Guelma 
Reilway Company a convention for the construction of a railway 
from Sousse to ittouda, with immediate extension to Mokemne, 
and eventual extension to Sfax. 

The line from Tunis to Sousse will also be conceded to the 
same company; the route and the cost of building remain to be 
fixed 


The Council General for Ways and Communications (ponts ct 
chaussées) has approved the proposals for the ports of Sfax and 
Sousse, which will be executed by the Tunisian Government. 


SutpHur Exports From SICILy. 


Writing from Palermo, the French Consul at that port states 
that the prices of sulphur in Sicily for some years had increased 
to such an extent that the French purchasers were induced to send 
representatives thither for the purpose of examining and reporting 
upon the question. ‘Last summer, on the contrary, the rates fell 
considerebly. In certain districts the sulphur workings have 
reduced the miners’ wages and strikes have resulted. 

Towards the end of 1892, some disturbance was caused in the 
sulphur trade, as also in the export trade in cther articles, because 
of the general sanitary condition and the obstacles raised by 
quarantine. 

The export of sulphur from Sicily from the 1st January to the 
31st October 1892 exceeded by 125,000 cantars (13 cantars = 1 
ton), that for the corresponding period of 1891 

The countries which received the largest quantities were :— 
the United States, 67,928,628 kilogrammes (against 81,503,043 — 
kilos. in 1891); France, 62,393,868 kilos. (against 46,382,288) ; 
Italy, 34,435,998 kilos, (against 43,903,902) ; England, 21,105,129 
kilos. (against 20,523,620); and Russia, 11,418,587 kilos. (against 
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12,325,242 kilos.) ; the total quantity exported for the first 
10 months of 1892 being 269,128,218 kilos. as compared with 
259,076,941 kilos. in 1891. 

It is noticeable that a large diminution is shown in the exports 
for America, those for other countries having increased to the 
extent of making up the difference. 


THe CorintH Canal. 


The following notice is taken from the Paris Journal des Mines 
for the 5th January :— 

The inauguration of the Corinth canal has been fixed for the 
23rd April (5th May) next. According to the conditions of the 
contract, the works must be finished in May. In any case. they 
will be actively pushed forward, so that ‘the inauguration fétes 
coincide with the above-mentioned date. As soon as the canal is 
open to the public, the Messageries Maritime Company will be 
the first to establish a line for Patras and the other Greek ports. 


Pusiic Works 1x RouMANITA. 


According to the French Moniteur Officiel du Commerce, the 
following public works have recently been initiated in Roumania :— 

The works for connecting the two quays at Galatz are being 
actively pushed forward. ‘They will be completed this spring. 

The works for the construction of the orphanage which the 
ministry of public instruction has decided to build at Foeshany, 
will commence this spring. These works will cost 260,000 francs, 

The construction of the Berlad-Galatz line is being actively 
proceeded with. The minister of public works has just sub- 
mitted to tender the last section of this line. 

Three public telephone stations have been erected in the towns 
of Galatz and Braila. These stations have been established at the 
docks at the exchanges, and the respective telegraph offices. 
These six stations have been placed at the disposal of the 
public for telephonic conversation since the 13th November. 


Tue or ANGOLA. 


The United States commercial agent at Loanda, in a report on 
the trade of Angola for the year 1891, supplies the following 
information :— 

The total value of the imports into Loanda in 1891 was 
5,477,629 dols. (about 1,140,0002.), and of the exports 4,129,000 
dols. (about 860,200/.). 

These totals are exclusive of imports and exports of the Congo 
district, where trade was free until the Brussels conference, 
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There being no tariff nor Custom-houses, neither were there 
statistics of imports or exports. 

The principal articles of import are cotton goods, guns, powder, 
miscellaneous hardware, and blankets. 

Cotton goods and gunpowder are chiefly imported from 
England; guns from Belgium and France ; blankets, wine, and 
olive oil from Portugal. Germany comes next to England in 
imports. 

e principal articles of export are palm oil, rubber, coffee, 
wax, palm kernels, ivory, cotton, orchilla weed, gums, almeidina, 
and cattle. 

Many other articles are exported, but not in any considerable 
quantities. Rum, however, is exported to a large extent. 
The almeidina mentioned above is rubber from the Euphorbia 
arborescens, which is gathered only by one trader and exported at 

Mossamedes alone to Portugal. 

The real imports from the United States into Angola in 1891, 

beyond any doubt, exceeded 150,000 dols. Most of the flour, all 
of the kerosene, and much of the timber, machinery, and manu- 
factured articles used in Angola are of American origin; but, 
having been purchased of English, German, or Portuguese firms, 
they appear in the official returns as imports from those 
countries. 
- One proof of the difference between real and declared imports 
is fuund in kerosene. It is an established fact that all of the 
kerosene used in Angola is of American origin, yet the declared 
imports mention as such only 20,400 dols.,. while the total declared 
imports are 27,600 dols., the difference being put down as German 
merchandise. The total imports of flour are 98,700 dols., most 
of which, if not all, is American; yet only 22,800 dole. are 
credited to the United States. The rest.is said to be imported 
from England or Portugal. American timber is not mentioned 
at all among the imports of 1891. 

As to exports, none are mentioned as destined for the United 

States; but many, no doubt, find their way thither by way of 
England, chiefly rubber, gums, coffee, and ivory. 
+ All the merchants of Angola are very anxious to have direct 
commercial relations with the United States, and there is no 
article of American export which could not, in limited quantities, 
find a market in Angola. a 

One American firm manufacturing agricultural machinery has 
sent out here an engineer to visit the plantations and distribute 
catalogues, and as a result of this step American machinery is 
sure to supersede the English on most plantations, in spite of the 
wretched means of communication and the difficulties in the 
exchange. 
Pin is cursed with an enormous and ever-growing production 
of rum. 

The total number of trading vessels which entered Angola in 
1891 was 687, with a capavity of 955,876. The total number 
cleared was the same, their tonnage aggregating 958,821 tons. 
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The steam navigation on the Quanza River in 1891 was as 
follows :—Steamers entered, 23 ; steamers sailed, 23; passengers 
entered and sailed, 685. 

The number of contract labourers shipped in 1891 from Angola 
to St. Thomas and Principe was 1,768. 

The coasting trade was as follows in 1891 :—Total of vessels 
which called at fifteen ports, 3,414; total tonnage, 102,746 cubic 
meters, 


Tue Imrorts or Mapaaasoar. 

Mr. George Foucart has forwarded to the French Minister of 
Commerce and Industry a report on Madagascar, extracts from 
which bearing upon the subject of the products imported into 
that country are reprinted by the Moniteur Officiel du Commerce, 
for the 5th January. Writing generally of the import trade of 
Madagascar, he ‘states :— 

The products imported into the island of Madagascar are 
necessarily as varied as the industries of the countries with which 
it has commercial relations. 

There are few of any importance, especially if those intended 
for native consumption are only considered ; the others, in fact, 
being for the use of the European population which, at present 
inconsiderable, are the medium of only a small volume of 
business. 

As a general rule, the articles intended to be sold in Madagascar 
must be of small cost. The inhabitants of the country are poor 
and avaricious; in the Imerina only is to be found a well-to-do 
population, and there even with the relatively rich classes, their 
desires are not excessive, and luxury nil. It is therefore principally 
cheapness which attracts and influences the purchaser in his chvice ; 
not that the latter is insensible to the quality of the goods, but 
when concluding a purchase, he always decides for that which is 
the cheapest. 

The manufacturers must also, to a large extent, take into 
account the taste of the Malagasies and not forget that this taste 
is by no means the same as that of a European. Either by 
reason of wants which are, in part at least, unknown to us, or 
simply by reason of the habits resulting from the way in which 
the markets have been supplied hitherto, the natives seek certain 
goods perfectly determined as to form, dimensions, looks, or 
quality. It is an absolute mistake to believe that, prices being 
equal, they will take others, even when they seem to the merchant 
better or cheaper. In this respect commercial patterns are of 
great value. The more they approach the current types the better 
chances will the manufacturers have of selling them, 
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Tue TRANS-AFRICAN RAILWAY. 


The Paris Journal des Mines learns from St. Paul de Loanda 
that the Trans-African Railway of Ambaca is open for working 
as far as the station of Ociras. 


THE RAILWAYS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA, 


The Journal des Mines, of Paris, for the 5th January, states 
on the authority of a Pretoria correspondent that the Southern 
line of the Dutch South African railways is open to passenger 
traffic as far as Pretoria, which is also in communication with the 
sea by rail, 


Tue TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


The recent report on the Russian budget for this year by the 
Russian Minister of Finance deals at some length with the subject 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway. According to this report, a 
summary of which appears in the Belgian Moniteur des Intéréts 
Matériels for the 26th January last, the construction of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway must be effected at the expense of the 
State, and executed by the Government itself. The Emperor 
has decided that the undertaking shall be finished gradually in 
three parts. At first there will be proceeded with the construc- 
tion of the Tcheliabinsk-Irkoutsk line extending for 3,082 verstes, 
the completion of the Vladivostock-Grafskaia section and the 
junction at Catherinebourg of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
with the Oural mining line. Then will be undertaken the 
Grafkaia-Khabarovka section (347 verstes) and the line connect- 
ing with Sretensk, the Myssovskaia station, the starting point of 
the Transhaikal line (1,009 verstes). Lastly there will be 
finished the line skirting the Baikal (292 verstes), and the 
Sretensk-Khabarovka section (about 2,000 verstes). 

The construction of the sections of the first group has been 
commenced without the least delay, and the work so pushed 
forward that the Tcheliabinsk-Irkoutsk line will be finished in 
1900 at the latest, the junction iine with Catherinebourg being 
due to be completed in 1894, and the Vladivostock-Grafskaia 
section in 1895. 

If conditions are favourable it is hoped that it may be possible 
to enter during this same period on the construction of the sections 
of the second group, that of Grafskaia-~-Khabarovka from 1895 to 
‘1898, and that of Transbaikal in 1902 at the latest. Then in 
1902 an uninterrupted course of railways and steamboats will 
connect both ends of Siberia; for example, a railway from 
Tcheliabinsk to Irkutsk; a steamer from one bank of the Baikal 
to the other; a line from Baikal to Sretensk; a steamer from 
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Sretensk to Khabarovka on the Amour ; and finally a line of rails 
from Khabarovka to Vladivostock. 

As regards the time in which the third section will be finished, 
it cannot be definitely stated, but it is hoped that these works 
will not be unduly prolonged, and that the great Trans- 
Siberian line will be finished in a relatively short space of 
time. 

In the budget of extraordinary expenditure for 1893, there 
appears 62,161,000 roubles for the construction of railways and 
port works, The larger portion of the latter credits is placed to 
the Trans-Siberian railway, namely :—30,000,000 r. intended for 
the works of construction, notably for the Tcheliabinsk-Irkutsk 
section, and 8,500,000 r. for purchasing rolling-stock. Until it 
can be utilised on the new line, this rolling-stock will be employed 
temporarily on the existing system. 


NAVIGATION WITH THE East. 


A recent issue of the Ostasiatische Lloyd publishes some elaborate 
tables to prove that a 4,000 ton vessel carrying 2,400/. worth of 
cargo from, say, Cardiff to Bombay, can make a net gain of 8231. 
by travelling round the Cape instead of vid the Suez Canal, over 
and above the possible profits of the shorter route; and another 
4611 on the return journey by the same route. The figures of 
this remarkable calculation are sufficiently curious to bear repro- 
duction., Taking first the matter of distance, vid the Lizard, 
Gibraltar, Suez, and Aden, to Bombay, 5,987 miles are traversed. 
By way of the Lizard, Cape Verde, Ascension, St. Helena, 
Cape of Good Hope, and Mauritius, to Bombay, it is 8,340 miles, 
and the argument of the Ostasiatische Lloyd from this point is that 
a steamer carrying 4,000 tons gross weight with triple expansion 
engines of 500 nominal horse-power, two coal bunkers of 700 tons, 
and an average speed of 11 miles per hour, consuming 24 tons of 
coals in 24 hours, does the journey round the Cape in 31 days 
14 hours, and vid the Suez Canal in 22 days 14 hours, the 
difference being nine days. The consumption of coals round the 
Cape would be 758 tons, and vid Suez 544 tons, or a difference 
of 214 tons. The cost of this ccal would be for 700 tons taken 

in England at 10s., 350/.; 100 tons at Cape Town at 30s., 1501, 
making a sum paid in excess of 150/. Against the nine days lost, 
with a larger consumption of 214 tons of coal at the greater cost 

of 150/. the Ostasiatische Lloyd advances the canal dues, pilotage, . 

&e. 

On the strength of the above table the earnings of a steamer 
carrying 4,000 tons of cargo are calculated as follows: Round the 
Cape—freight, 4,000 tons cargo, at 13s. a ton=2,400/, From 

this we have to deduct: Coals in England, 350/.; at Capetown, 
1501,; and difference in time 100J., leaving a total of 1,8001. By 
way of the Suez Canal, the freight remaining at 2,400/, there is 
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to be deducted: Coals in: England, 350/, canal dues in 1893 at 
9 frs. per ton on 2,980 tons, 1,073/, leaving 9771, or a balance in 
favour of the voyage round the Cape of 8437 On the return 
voyage from Bombay, the same steamer carrying 4,500 tons of 
general cargo vid the Cape, the calculation is:—Freight, 4,500 
tons at lls. a ton, 2,475/.; deducting?866/. for 650 tons of coal at 
Rs. 20 in Bombay, 225/.; fur 150 tons at Cape Town, and 1001. 
for nine days difference in time, we get a net result of 1,2831, as 
against a net result of 822/. by the Suez route, by which only 
580/. were expended on coals and 1,073/. on canal dues at 9 frs, 
Thus the net outward advantage is set at 823/. and homeward at 
4612, or in other words such a freight steamer as that instanced 
going the longer distance can earn on the two voyages 1,284. 
more than a steamer going vid the Canal. 

In an article on this subject the Times of India points out that 
under the Canal Company’s system of charging dues; a steamer 
of the capacity assumed by the Ostasiatische Lloyd would pro- 
bably only pay canal dues on a tonnage of 2,500. Moreover, a 
steamer of that tonnage would not require 700 tons of coal on 
starting on her voyage vid the Canal. Since there are many 
coaling stations available on this route, probably 300 tons would 
be sufficient, and she would thus have 400 tons of space to spare 
for cargo. Then again on the homeward voyage such a vessel 
‘would probably in good times take about 5,500 tons of assorted 
Bombay cargo. Moreover, the figures set down as allowance for 
the nine extra days are about 125/. too low. It should be calcu- 
lated at 25/. per day at the very least, while the figures given as 
freight for couls at 13s. out and 11s. home are obviously mistaken, 
-the average rate being nearer 12 and 18, respectively. 


Import oF GALVANISED PLATEs. 


The Brussels Bulletin du Musée Commercial publishes the 
following information supplied by the Belgian Legation at Pekin 
with regard to the importation of galvanised plates into China. 

The plates are beginning to be used even at Pekin as roofing. 

The sheets are 2°140 metres long, 915 centimetres wide and 
one millimetre thick ; they weigh 5:6 kilogrammes. The retail price 
is one tael per sheet at Tientsin, according to the rate of exchange. 

The question is mooted of establishing at Tientsin an important 
iron railway station entirely after the European model, and a large 
quantity of plates will be required for this building, the plans 
specifying their employment for the roofs. With a desire to 

“reduce its expenses as much as possible, the Chinese Government 
will certainly give preference to the lowest tenders. A large 
quantity of glass will also have to be supplied. 
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‘Gotp Mrnrne IN JAPAN. 


The New York Engineering and Mining Journal for the 14th 
January gives the following account of the Japanese gold mines 
of Sado :— 

The gold mines of Sado are situated in the north-western 
portion of the island of that name, which lies in the Sea of Japan 
50 miles north of Niigata. The mines and reduction works are 
close to the coast, and near the town of Aikawa, a city of 16,000 
inhabitants, the greater portion of whom are dependent upon the 
mining industry for their livelihood. 

These mines have been worked uninterruptedly for about 300 

ears; the total production since the property came into the 
ae of the Government, in 1890, being estimated at 104,300,000 
yen—the yen being nearly equal to the dollar. They were 
worked in a primitive manner, with the occasional occurrence of 
bonanzas, to within 20 years, when systematic work and modern 
machinery were introduced under the direction of American 
engineers. 

In the district there are three important parallel lodes, striking 
east and west, in which ores containing sulphides of silver, metallic 
gold and copper pyrites are found in some quantity. These lodes, 
which average about 15 ft. in thickness, although occasionally 
they widen to a maximum of 80 ft., have been superficially traced 
for 7,000 ft. along their strike. In this distance three faults occur 
at right angles to the strike. 

The lodes are worked to a depth of 500 ft. without any 
diminution being noticed in the strength of the vein by means of 
two shafts, Odate and Tokata, and a tunnel level, Ogivi, indepen- 
dent of one another, but connected by the underground works 
The main adit, at a point near the coast, has attained a length 
of 12,000 ft. From the Tokato shaft is produced the greater 
portion of the present supply of ore. 

This shaft, which is 900 ft. deep, has a doubie hoist capable of 
raising 100 tons in 10 hours. Knowles pumps and those of other 
manufacturers are used in abundance, as the mine is wet. Similar 
machinery at the Odate shaft is to be replaced by other of greater 
capacity, as sinking and development is going on below the 950-ft. 
level. The Ogivi level is driven 1,300 ft. to intersect the lode, 
and then runs nearly a mile along its strike. 

This Jode is more barren than the others. As mineralised 
bodies are of comparative infrequency, but little work has been 
done in depth. It is in this vein that copper pyrites are found. 

The output vow isabout 5,000 tons per month, which are 
assorted by hand to about 4,000 tons, of an average value of 
7 dols. to 8 dols. per ton. The low grade ore, which contains 
fine gold, is treated by direct amalgamation in a 30-stamp gold 
mill of a monthly capacity of 1,800 tons. 

The tailings are concentrated on six Duncan concentrators, and 
the product from these is treated by pan-amalgamation. The 
capacity of this mill is now being doubled. This is also a 
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stamp pan-amalgamation mill, with 14 pans and 7 settlers, with a 
capacity of 800 tons monthly. ‘To treat the ores not suitable for 
either of the above mills, there is a concentrating plant, in one 


portion of which the low grade ores containing sulphides of silver 
as well as gold are crushed in Huntington mills, in which a 
portion of the gold is amalgamated, while the tailings flow to Frue 
vanners. Eight hundred tons a month are treated by this process. 
In this mill there is also a concentrating plant, consisting of rolls, 
trommels, and Hungarian jigs. The tailings from the jigs are 
crushed in Huntington mills and are dressed after classifying in 
three series of Spitzkasten or Frue vanners. All the concentrates 
are smelted in a 36-in. American water-jacket furnace. The 
erude copper or lead produced in this furnace is shipped to Osaka 
to be refined, as is all the bullion produced. A large lixiviation 
plant, with a capacity of 100 tons daily, is now being erected to 
treat the tailings. 


RaILway CONSTRUCTION IN JAPAN. 


The Parisian Bulletin Officiel de la Bourse des Metaux et 
Charbons of the 10th December announces that the Japanese 
Government proposes to construct six new railway lines having 
a total length of 1,288 kilometres. 


Tea CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A recent issue of the Canadian Grocer, a Toronto journal, 
writing upon the subject of a fresh attempt made to grow tea in 
‘South Carolina states :— 

“ Shortly after the War of Secession, the United States Minister 
of Agriculture instituted an experiment in tea-growing on an estate 
near Charleston, but the results were not encouraging, and after 
a short time the enterprise was abandoned. A Dr. Charles 
Shephard has now made a further attempt to raise tea on the 
same estate, and has been assisted by Mr. Cottam, a planter of 
considerable experience in Ceylon. Mr. Cottam states that the 
produce of this South Carolinian estate is fully equal in quality 
‘to the teas grown in India and Ceylon, and that in his opinion the 
‘United States can easily produce the 90,000,000 lbs. of tea 
which it now consumes annually, There are, he says, millions of 
acres that are suitable for tea cultivation—notably the lands inside 
the yellow pine belt. There will be no difficulty, he adds, in 
securing cheap labour; since Dr. Shepard has a school on his 
estate in which he gives a free education to the children of the 
district, and thus has them assembled so as to bring their labour 
to bear easily and cheaply upon picking. Men will be required only 
to look after the machinery. It will be interesting to learn the 
result of this curious attempt to obtain cheap labour in a country 
where the use of the mere phrase is enough to excite an outburst 
of popular wrath.” 
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Lasour AND IMMIGRATION IN MEXICO. 

A circular has recently been addressed by the Mexican authorities 
to all the municipalities in the Republic, asking for information and 
statistics on the question of field labourers. Over 309 of the 
municipalities replied in substance that there were not hands 
enough for even the present ordinary demand, and that the 
planters and farmers had to limit the cultivation of their lands 
to the number of labourers. On most of the large haciendas the 
planting is done on shares; the proprietor gives the land and 
the seed, and the labourer his time and work; when the crop is 
gathered, the division is made of the produce. In many districts 
the Indians own the land and cultivate it on their own account; 
this is the case generally near the villages. 

The fact results that more land is not cultivated simply because 
there are not field labourers enough in the country to furnish the 
hands required for increased cultivation. 

Owing to the apparently small wages earned by labourers in 
Mexico, the above information, will, says the Mexican Financial 
Review, prove both surprising and puzzling to many persons, It 
should be borne in mind, however, that wages are not uniformly low 
in the Republic, as there are some sections of the tierras calientes 
where the pay of farm hands is larger than in the United States. 
Furthermore, it may be stated that wages in Mexico are nowhere 
eo low as they appear to be, that is to say, they are. not in 
proportion to the labour performed. M. Matias Romero, in 
an article printed in the North American Review some time ago, 
showed that labour in Mexico is not cheap and that labourers in 
this country are paid jnst about what they earn, which in many 
cases is more than is paid in the United States for the same 
amount of work. 

It having been shown by the official reports that labourers are 
in demand throughout the country, and, as has been demonstrated 
by Mr. Romero, at wages which fully remunerate the work 
performed, the a of immigrants of the most desirable 
class should no longer be a matter of great difficulty. For more 
than a generation past immigrants have crowded into the United 
States. Their reasons for seeking homes in the American Union 
are these: they desire good lands for homes, proper remuneration 
for their labour, guarantees of protection for life and property, 
and full individual liberty within the laws. Until comparatively 
late years all these conditions were not offered by Mexico, but 
now they are. Fertile lands are both abundant and cheap and 
the colonisution laws are extremely liberal, labour is well 
remunerated, the country has long enjoyed absolute peace, and 
natives and foreigners are protected in their persons and property, 
and finally individual liberty is guaranted to all. 

Formerly the emigrating classes of Europe avoided Mexico 
owing to the frequent disturbance of public order and the con- 
sequent insecurity for persons and property, ard also because of 
the scantiness with which labour was remunerated. But the 
Mexican Financial Review states all this has been changed ; 
wages are good and peace and security prevail. 
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THe Discovery OF GOLD IN TIERRA DEL FuEGoO. 

With refcrence to the notice published on pp. 703-4 of the 
Board of Trade Journal for December last, the Buenos Ayres 
Standard publishes a communication from a correspondent on the 
subject of the discovery of gold in Tierra del Fuego, in which 
the following information is given :— 

According to information obtained from the most recent visitors 
to Lennox and Navarino Islands, there has been taken out up to 
the present date from 1,000 to 1,200 kilogrammes of gold. 

There are on the islands about 700 miners, and the results 
they obtain appear to be far from brilliant or remunerative.. The 
hardships are without number, work has to be carried on day and 
night, struggling against the water which fills the holes and 
against the inclemency of the climate; the most robust abandon 
the mines, in many cases without having obtained any reward for 
their labour. 

The richest deposits have been found on Lennox Island, but 
they did not last long, and are now exhausted. 

The geological formation of Lennox Island is identical with the 
flat part of Tierra del Fuego, and of Eastern Patagonia, and 
just as in them, the gold is found in sedimentary strata and gravel, 
but in small quantity. 

It appears that on the island in question, the action of the sea 
had detached and accumulated in some parts of the beach 
quantities of the precious metal, and hence the great finds of 
those who were lucky enough to strike these deposits. 

These pockets are exhausted, but many of the miners remain in 
the hope of finding others, some are washing sand but with poor 
results, while others are working at the sedimentary strata, but 
with no better fortune. The greater number have gone to 
Navarino and Hoste Island, where they are now working. 

The greater number of the miners are Austrians, young and 
robust fellows and inured to hard labour. In general the result 
obtained is one grm. of gold a day per man. The method 
employed is very primitive; a wooden trough of two or three 
metres in length, covered with a piece of carpeting over which 
they run the dirt, the gold remaining in the hollows between the 
threads. 

It may be safely asserted that the auriferous deposits in question 
are insufficient to remurerate the labour of the numerous miners 
already on the ground, who are not obtaining sufficient gold to 
pay their expenses, and the arrival of more people would only 
make matters worse. 


ImmIGRATION Law or NICARAGUA. 


The United States Consul at Managua, in a recent report to 
his Government, gives the following account of the immigration 
law of Nicaragua :— 

In order to induce immigration, the Republic of Nicaragua has 
issued a law which gives to each married immigrant 120 manzanas 
of land and to each unmarried immigrant 60 manzanas, A 
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manzana is a piece of land 100 varas square, equivalent to a little 
less than two acres. “The immigrant, to gain advantage of this 
law, must become a naturalised citizen of Nicaragua., ‘Those 
persons who become citizens of Nicaragua use the public and 
common lands with the same rights as the natives, and are exempt 
for ten years from municipal duties and military service, save 
when the liberty and sovereignty of the country is endangered. 
The grantee cannot acquire ownership in the lands ceded under 
this law unless he cultivates at least one-half of it. 

To those desiring to remain citizens of their own country the 
Government makes the same concession; but the immigrant does 
not acquire the property, but only a leasehold interest, and on the 
same terms as those who come to the country for the purpose of 
becoming citizens, but who do not conform to the law in the 
. required time. This right does not extend beyond ten years, and 
cannot be transferred by any hereditary title if the immigrant has 
cultivated less than one-half of the land ceded, whether the land 
be in the possession of the oriyinal grantee or of a third person. 

In order to enjoy the privileges conceded by this law, the 
immigrant must secure a passport either from a minister or from 
a consul of Nicaragua resident in the country from which he 
comes, 


Correr CULTIVATION IN GUATEMALA, 


Writing upon the subject of coflee cultivation in Guatemala, 
and the encouragement afforded by the Government, the United 
States Consul at Managua in a recent report states :— 

“For the purpose of inducing persons to cultivate coffee trees, 
the Government of Nicaragua has promulgated a law which gives 
to each person planting coffee trees a premium of 5 cents for 
each tree planted when the number does not fall below 5,000 
plants. Two and one-half cents of the premium is paid when the 
trees are two years old and the remainder when the trees begin to 
yield. It is claimed by those who are engaged in the cultivation 
of coffee that from 400 to 500 trees can be planted upon an acre 
of land. Coffee trees can be purchased for setting out at the rate 
of 5 dols. per thousand. It is estimated that it will cost from 
6 dols. to 25 dols. to clear a manzana of land. The amount 
expended for this purpose will depend largely upon the quantity. 
of timber and undergrowth upon it. The wages of labourers on 
coffee plantations are 40 cents per day. It is said that 100 pounds 
of coffee can be produced for 5 dols. The selling price of the 
same quantity for the past five years has been from 16 dols. to 
25 dols., so that a handsome revenue is derived by those interested 
in this industry. 

* Nicaragua divides her lands into three elasses: First, grazing 
lands, the price of which is 80 cents per manzana; second, 
agricultural land, the price of which is 1°50 dols. per manzana ; and, 
third, those lands that are watered by running streams or naturally 
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irrigated, the price of which is 2 dols. Should any of these lands 
mentioned contain timber suitable for building purposes or dye- 
_ woods, there is added to the price already named the sum of 
40 cents per manzana. 

“ Many persons who have addressed me regarding the advisability 
of coming to Nicaragua seemed to be possessed with the idea that 
very little capital, if any, was necessary in the preparation of a 
coffee hacienda. Under no circumstances would I advise a person 
to come here to become a coffee plaiiter with less than from 3,000 
dols. to 4,000 dols. A person should have sufficient capital to live 
upon while he is waiting for his coffee’ trees to grow, which ‘will 
be'a'period of four years.” 


INDIAN COLLIERIEs. 

The following information respecting Indian collieries is _ 
extracted from a report recently issued by the Indian Govern- 
ment, a copy of which has been received at the Board of Trade 
from the India Office :— 

In 1891 there were 77 collieries at work in Bengal, one in 
Madras, one in the Punjab, two in the Central Provinces, three 
in Assam, one in Central India, one in the Nizam’s Territory, and 
one in Baluchistan, making 87 in all, against 82 in the preceding 
year, and 72in 1889. The output of coal from the Bengal mines 
was reported as 1,747,122 tons; 141,736 tons were raised from 
the Central Provinces collieries (Mobpani and Warora) ; 154,208 
tons from the Assam collieries, 69,741 tons from Umeria (Central 
India); 60,714 tons from the Dandot colliery in the Punjab; 
144,668 tons from the Singareni colliery in the Nizam’s Territory, 
10,368 tons from the Khost mine in Baluchistan, and 20 tons 
from the Thotapalli mine in the Godavari district in the Madras 
Presidency. The annual output from all the mines was as 
follows :— 

1881, 997,730 tons; 1882, 1,130,242 tons; 1883, 1,315,976 
tons ; 1884, 1,397,818 tons ; 1885, 1,294,221 tons ; 1886, 1,388,487 
tons ; 1887, 1,564,063 tons ; 1888, 1,708,903 tons ; 1889, 1,946,172 
tons; 1890, 2,168,521 tons; 1891, 2,328,577 tons. 

Production has more than doubled in the last 10 years, many 
provinces besides Bengal contributing to the increase. 

The total value of the output in 1891, calculated at the local 
wholesale selling prices, may be estimated at Rx, 791,414 or an 
average value of Rx. 3°40 per ton, against a little under Rx. 735,000 
(Rx. 3°39 per ton) in the preceding year. 

The total imports of coal, coke, and patent fuel in 1891-92 
amounted to 736,971 tons, valued at Rx. 1,250,493, the average 
value being Rx. 16°97 per ton, which is nearly five times the 
value of Indian coal. In the preceding year the imports were 
784,664 tons, valued at Rx. 1,543,442 (Rx. 19°67 per ton). 

Three-fourths of the coal are still produced in Bengal, and that 
province receiyes but little imported coal, Bombay and Sindh 
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taking most of the imports, The distribution of the imports 
was as follows :— 


——- 1888-89. | 1889-90. | 1890-91. | 1891-92. 


Bombay and Sindh - - 
Burma - - - - 77,878 47,800 36,599 48,085 
Madras - - - - 46,866 62,666 50,818 45,044 
Bengal - - - -| 19,376 23,170 10,047 22,812 


The cost of transport is still so high in India that Bengal coal 
cannot as yet be profitably consumed in Bombay or Karachi, but 
it is now being sent to Burma in fairly large quantities, about 
70,000 tons in each of the past two years. It is also being 
exported, though as yet on a small scale, to Ceylon, Java, and 
the Straits, whither about 25,000 tons of coal and coke weie 
shipped in 1890-91 and 3,251 tons last year. : 


InpIAN CENsUS STATISTICS. 


In an official summary of the Indian Census of 1891, received at 
the Board of Trade from the India Office, it is stated that the 
area of the Empire is a little over 14 million (1,560,226) square 
miles, but this does not include certain tracts whose area. has 

et to be determined. This area contained 52,971,851 inhabited 
ion being in the proportion of 34 to each square mile. The 
total population was about 287} millions (287,293,815), the average 
density being at the rate of 184 persons to the square mile. The 
increase in British territory, omitting those tracts for which no 
comparison can be made, namely, Upper Burma and Baluchistan, 
is about 94 per cent. In the Feudatory States, the increase is 
much greater, but this is more apparent than real , the Census of 
1881 in some of those States having been very defective. The 
three most densely populated provinces are Oudh, with 512 persons, 
Bengal with 473 persons, and the North-Western Provinces with 
413 to the square mile. The only approach to this density is found 
in Travancore and Cochin, with an average of 385 to the square 
mile. In the British districts of Madras the average is 252, and 
in all other British territory the average is much lower, being as 
small as 53 in Lower Burma, and 35 in Upper Burma. In 
Kashmir, the mountain ranges beyond the valley are very 
sparingly inhabited, and here the average falls to 31 to the square 
mil 


e. 

There are 75 towns with a population exceeding 50,000, 28 of 
them having a population exceeding 100,000, and six a population 
exceeding 200,000. 
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Tosacco CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 


The Times of India quotes a communication of a writer in a 
Madras contemporary, to the effect that there is ample scope for 
improvement in Indian tobacco, but it is doubtful if its cultiva- 
tion will ever become a profitable investment for the European 
capitalist. The contending spirit is too great, and like cotton, 
there are many difficulties which the European planter would 
have to overcome before he could raise even this first crop in a 
scientific manner, not the least of them being the prejudice of the 
people to anything new. That good tobacco can be produced in 
the country has been demonstrated over and over again, The 
great fault in Indian leaf lies not so much in the cultivation of the 
plant as in the subsequent preparation, namely, the curing and 
fermentation of the leaf. American rules for the cultivation of 
the tobacco plant are all very well in their way. They are, how- 
ever, in the main, impracticable for this country. Every tobacco 
producing country has its own peculiar method for the cultivation 
and preparation of this plant. The climatic conditions vary, and 
what proves successful in one country may not do so in another. 
It is no doubt very valuable to know the many systems of culture 
and preparation ; but to be successful in India it requires a man 
possessing experience gained in the country itself, with a thorough 
knowledge of the article, who would freely give his knowledge 
to those interested and not keep it to himself. When the ryot has 
been taught to thoroughly understand the benefits accruing from 
careful preparation, he will naturally turn to more careful cultiva- 
tion. This sounds very much like putting the cart before the 
horse; but while bad curing will make a good leaf inferior, good 
curing. will convert poor leaf into good smokeable tobacco. The 
knowledge that the producer lacks is not so much in the cultiva- 
tion as in the curing of tobacco. When he overcomes this latter 
difficulty, then and only then will Indian tobacco be found and 
appreciated in the European markets. 


Tue OPERATION OF THE MERCHANDISE Marks AcT IN 
BENGAL. 


Calcutta Capital publishes the report of the officiating collector 
of Customs at Calcutta on the working of the Merchandise 
Marks Act in Bengal for the year 1892. 

The report states that there were 554 cases of detention against 
302 in the previous year. The large majority of these cases fall under 
clause (f) of section 18, being cases of unstamped or insufficiently- 
stamped piece goods. At the beginning of the year these goods 
were almost invariably passed without fine on their being properly 
stamped. This was owing to the fact that for a time such goods, 
if imported for retail, were deemed not to be liable under the 
Act. A reasonable time was, therefore, allowed before inflicting 
a fine. Now, however, that no excuse of ignorance of the Act 
can be put forward, a slight fine is imposed in nearly every case. 
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Altogether, out of 392 such cases, 71 have been met with fine, 
the rest of the goods passed on stamping. 

In two cases information has been given of counterfeit trade 
marks. Both have been made the subject of a prosecution, and 
in both the defendants were heavily fined by the magistrate. In 
three other instances goods have been detained on account of a 
counterfeit of Rodgers and Son’s trade mark. 

Thirty-four cases fall under the head of false trade description, 
The majority of these were Austrian or German-made shawls on 
all of which Hindi numerals had been marked after the manner 
of Indian manufacturers. Some also bore the emblems of Indian 
deities. The importers were heavily fined and the marks removed 
before the shawls were permitted to pass. In one case where the. 
marks consisted of numerals only, the importers appealed, but 
with no other result than a modification of the fine. It was 
obvious that the European manufacturers could have no motive 
in marking with Hindi numerals save to create a belief that the 
goods were of Indian make. 

The first of these seizures was made on information; the 
informer was desirous that his name should not appear in the 
matter at all. He was himself subsequently fined for importing 
similar shawls similarly marked. 

An importation of 400 barrels “ Portland” cement was received 
from Belgium, the country of origin being marked on the labels, 
but in scarcely visible characters. It was argued the Portland 
cement described a kind of cement not necessarily British. The 
ws were, however, not passed until the words “ made in 

elgium ” had been stamped in large characters on the labels. 

A case in which goods described as hollands were found to be 
largely. composed of cotton was referred for the opinion of the 
Chamber of Commerce as to whether they were rightly so 
described. The Chamber in their turn referred it to the Man- 
chester Chamber, who decided that such goods, though not made 
of flax, had gained a prescriptive right to the name of hollands. 
The goods were accordingly passed, 

German wines are frequently imported as sherry, champagne, 
port, &c. All such have been compelled to stamp the labels with 
the country of origin. A consignment of brandy from the firm of 
J. Cotton and Co. was labelled as manufactured in France, but 
the bill of entry declared it to be of German manufacture. The 
invoice confirmed this statement, and the brandy was detained 
until some further evidence as to its French manufacture and as 
to the firm of J. Cotton and Co. was given. 


Tue or CEYLON. 


The following results of the working of the Ceylon Govern- 
ment Railways during the year 1891 appear in the report of the 
acting general manager, recently issued :— 

The main results of the year may thus be summarised. The 
receipts were Rs. 4,429,243 as compared with Rs. 3,862,313 for 

75202. G 
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1890, thus showing an increase of Rs. 566,930, equal to 14°67 per 
cent. The total working expenses, including new works, were 
Rs. 1,951,456 as compared with Rs. 1,722,755 during 1890, thus 
showing an increase of Rs. 228,701 equal to 13°27 per cent. The 
net profit is thus Rs. 2,477,787 as compared with Rs. 2,139,558:in 
1890, thus giving an increase of Rs. 338,229, equal to 15°81 per 
cent. The working expenses are thus equal to 44°06 per cent. of 
the receipts as compared with 44°60 in the previous year, thus. 
showing a decrease of 0°54 per cent. 

The length of line open for traffic remains at 1914 miles as at 
the end of 1890. 

The number of ordinary pazsengers, excluding season ticket 
holders, was 3,076,828, an increase of 368,109, equal to 13°6 per 
cent., and the receipts from passenger traffic have risen from. 
Rs, 1,106,405 in 1890 to Rs. 1,262,197, thus showing an increase 
of Rs. 155,792, equal to 14°1 per cent. 

The following statement shows the number of ordinary pas- 
sengers of each class carried, the corresponding numbers for 1890: 
being added for comparison :—First class, 45,566 in 1890, 47,883 
in 1891; second class, 160,031 in 1890, 173,267 in 1891; third 
class (including coolies), 2,503,122 in 1890, and 2,855,678 in. 
1891. 

281,499 tons of goods were carried during the year, an increase of 
52,501 tons, equal to 22°9 per cent., and the receipts from goods. 
traffic were Rs. 2,986,586, or Rs. 416,735, equal to 16°2 per cent.. 
aboye the receipts from this traffic in the previous year. 


Tue Foreign TrapE or Burma. 


From the report on the trade and navigation of Burma for the- 
year 1891-92, recently issued by the Indian Government, it 
appears that the value of the trade of the year reached the large 
sum of 25 crores of rupees against a total of 17 crores ten years. 
ago, imports of merchandise by private persons having increased. 
in the decade 6446 per cent., and exports 57:28 per cent.,. 
almost all of which has been at the port of Rangoon, 


_ Tre Satmon Pack or British Corcmsia. 


The Toronto Monetary Times for the 23rd December states. 
that the salmon packing companies of British Columbia have not. 
put up as many goods in 1892 as in the previous year. The total 
for the year, 221,797 cases, shows a decrease of 80,414 cases as 
compared with 1891, according to official returns just completed. 
by the fisheries department. Various causes are assigned for the 
decrease: 1892 was an “off year” for the Fraser river, and the 
canners’ combine restricted the pack on the Skeena river. Besides 
a large quantity of fresh salmon is exported. The Fraser river 
pack is 68,132 cases ; Skeener river, 90,000 ; River Inlet, 19,123 ; 
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Naas river, 26,250; Gardner’s Inlet, 6,000; Alert Bay, 4,297; 
Lowe Inlet, 8,000. Only 16 out of 22 Fraser canneries were 
working during the season of 1892, it appears, 


Tar Frozen Meat Trape or AUSTRALIA, 


The Adelaide Observer, in an article on the frozen meat trade of 
Australia, refers to the despatch by the “ Massilia” of the first 
Melbourne consignment of frozen meat for the English market. 

The fact that the carcases shipped in Melbourne were not 
produced in Victoria, but were brought overland from Riverina, 
does not, says the Adelaide Observer, at all detract from the value 
of the experiment as an object lesson to the colony of South 
Australia, On the contrary, it enhances its significance, seeing 
that for many years to come in any trade which it may open up in 
frozen meat it will have to be dependent on supplies from 
its neighbours. For the present South Australian farmers may 
well be content to let the sister provinces buy experience. for 
them, but that experience should be carefully watched, so that 
stockowners may be in a position to benefit by it at the earliest 
possible moment. In matters of this kind it is not always those 
who start last who are latest in reaching the goal, and it is 
evident in this case that there are considerable elements of risk 
for the plucky pioneers. Amongst these the most important has 
reference to the capacity of the European market for eheviing 
the amount of mutton with which it is about to be supplied. 
That that capacity can be extended eventually considerably 
beyond its present apparent limits may be taken for granted. 
But it will probably be a work of time and of enterprise in 
finding new outlets, and it will not be surprising if not a few 
shipments fail to find a profitable sale before the demand over- 
takes the large increase of the shipments from Australia. New 
Zealand succeeded in 1890 in increasing her export by half a 
million carcases, and in 1891 by 350,000 more without exhausting 
the demand. These facts are certainly very encouraging as to 
the elasticity of the market, especially as the meat was all sent to 
London, and no special effort was made to open up new markets, 
such as probably are to be found in the North of ‘England and in 
Scotland and the North of France. A somewhat serious shock 
is no doubt given to any notions of the demand about to be made 
upon this elasticity when we learn from elaborate calculations by 
an apparently competent writer in the October issue of the 
Pastoralists’ Review that New South Wales alone may count 
upon having every year from 4 to 44 millions of sheep available 
for export in the form of frozen and preserved meat and tallow. 
A good deal of this export must, for some time to come, take the 
form of tallow, but there are already freezing works in New 
South Wales capable of dealing with a million and a half sheep 
per annum, and the Queensland works have almost an equal 
capacity. It may fairly therefore be assumed that the Australian 
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export for 1893 will touch something like two millions carcases, 
as against 334,000 in 1891, and a similar proportion for the first 
half-year of 1892. Such estimates are necessarily very much in 
the clouds, for a few failures might probably cause a considerable 
dropping off in the supply. But sufficient has been said to aftord 
excuse for delay on the part of South Australian pastoralists in 
engaging in the trade. _ 


THE AUSTRALIAN Butter TRADE. 


A well-known Victorian dairyman has recently returned 
rom a visit to the United Kingdom, and he has been giving 
his experiences, with regard to the Australian export butter 
trade, to the Australasian. He expresses the most sanguine 
views as to the future of the industry. Australian butter, 
it appears, beats both the Norman and Danish makes—which 
previously to its advent had a monopoly of the market—in its 
keeping qualities, but where it is Jacking is in uniformity. On 
the necessity for uniformity of quality the strongest possible 
stress is Jaid. With it, there are splendid prospects ahead, 
without it, the export trade must absolutely fail. Better, he 
says, a slightly inferior butter uniform than superior butter of 
varying grades. “So strongly doI feel on this matter,” he adds, 
“that I could preach it and nothing else from one end of Victoria 
to another.” It is the belief also of this authority that Australian 
butter is destined to drive the Norman and Danish out of the 
English market. It has already reduced the price by 20s. a cwt., 
and it may be mentioned, as one of the curiosities of the trade, 
due principally, no doubt, to the bonus system, that Victorian 
butter can be bought cheaper in London than in Melbourne, 

In Western Australia, says the Perth Western Mail, we have 
not yet reached the export stage. Our dairymen do not even 
make enough butter for local consumption. We are importers, 
not exporters. But no one who sees the progress the colony is 
making can doubt that the time is fast coming when the position 
will be changed. The first step is to open up those districts most 
suitable for dairying purposes. This the South-Western Railway 
should do. The trade is certainly worth sharing in. At present 
England pays every year 14,000,000/. for butter, and of this 
large sum Denmark takes 6,000,000/. annually. Nor does there 
seem any immediate danger of over-production. Except for its 
lack of uniformity Australian butter is weleomed by the English 
buyers because it is cutting down the prohibitive Danish winter 


rates and opening up a new source of supply. The trade is 
assuredly one on which the new Western Australia should keep 
an eye. 
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A New Inpustry 1n SoutH AUSTRALIA. 


The Adelaide Observer states that the Central Agricultural 
Bureau of South Australia were recently notified that the lavender 
lant had taken possession of about three acres of soil at Black 
wamp, in the southern portion of that Colony. The settlers in 
the neighbourhood of the swamp were inclined to look with 
disfavour upon the “ weed,” which the horses and cattle would 
not eat, and which spread so rapidly. One of them, however, 
discovered that the weed was no other than the lavender plant, 
and very valuable, though not as a fodder. It is worth when 
cultivated considerably over 100/, as from two to three tons of 
green stuff taken from it will yield when distilled by a very 
simple process 100/. worth of lavender oil. In addition it would 
ive 1,600 lbs. of lavender water worth 8d. per Ib. after the first 
istillation, and 1s. 6d. per lb. after further distillation, which 
would of course leave a smaller quantity. The settler who was 
wise enough to make inquiries has decided, acting upon the 
advice of Mr. Molineux, Secretary to the Agricultural Bureau, 
to plant a considerable area of lavender. The soil of a light 
sandy nature with clay beneath and fairly moist is eminently 
suited to the growth, not only of lavender, but of all scent- 
producing plants. Mr. Molineux is endeavouring to get a 
gentleman in Adelaide to begin next year to distil the lavender. 
There is an unlimited market for the produce. 


Revenve Returns or Care CoLony. 


A communication, dated the 10th January, has been received 
irom the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, enclosing copies 
of comparative statements from which it appears that the revenue 
received in the month of November last amounted to 366,3401. 
showing a net decrease of 3,650/ on the amount for the correspond- 
ing month of 1891. For the five months ended November the 
revenue was 1,991,6921., as against 1,803,123/. for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous 12 months. 


Raitway Terarric Earnines 1n Care CoLony. 


A communication, dated the 7th February, has been received 
from the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting 
copy of a statement from which it appears that the traffic 
earnings in Cape Government railways during the month of 
November 1892 amounted to 205,006, as compared with 
155,771 for the corresponding month in 1891. For the 11 
months ended November 1892 the total traffic earnings were 
2,015,7321, as against 1,724,532 for the corresponding 11 
months of the previous year. 
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XIX. PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF 
THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Barnsley. A meeting of the Barnsley and district Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 12th January, Mr. Alderman Marsden, 
president, in the chair. In regard to the new railway rates, a 
motion was carried unanimously to the effect that Lord Compton 
be communicated with, pointing out that the new rates would 
operate most detrimentally upon the mining, manufacturing and 
agricultural interests of the district,and requesting him to use his 
best endeavours to successfully oppose the action of the railway 
companies when brovght forward for discussion in the House of 
Commons. It was decided not to entertain the question of a 
Board of arbitration for the district. . 


Blackburn —The annual meeting of the Blackburn Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 30th January, the President 
4Mr. Henry Harrison) being in the chair. The President read 
the annual report, in the course of which he said that after long 
deliberation upon the subject of a conciliation board, the Chamber 
had with some reluctance decided to postpone for the present the 
consideration of the rules, in view of the feeling on the part of 
the leaders of the operatives to have recourse to strikes rather 
than to favour the more desirable means afforded by impartial 
and independent boards of conciliation. Mr. H. F. Hibbert gave 
notice that at the next meeting of the Chamber he would move — 
“ That in the opinion of the Blackburn Chamber of Commerce 
“ the future prosperity of British commerce increasingly depends 
“ on our commercial relations with our Colonies, and, recognising 
the fact that Canada has by the regolution of her Parliament 
invited the mother country to enter into an arrangement for 
reciprocal preferential duties, we hereby urge upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of taking the invitation into immediate and 
most careful consideration.” 


Bradford.—A meeting of the council of the Bradford Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 25th January. With respect to 
trade with Switzerland the following letter had been received from 
the Associated Chambers :— 


Dear Sir,—A well-informed authority has communicated to the 
Council of this association some remarks upon the subject of the 
tariff war between France and Switzerland which have an 
important bearing on the trade of Great Britain. The trade 
with Switzerland is much larger than is generally supposed, their 
exports amounting to about 27,000,000/, and their imports to 
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about 37,000,0002, or a total of over 64,000,0001. Of the imports 
into Switzerland France takes the second place, and Great Britain 
the sixth. The new hostile tariff relations between France and 
Switzerland may, however, vary this state of things. The 
Germans are already taking active steps to obtain a share of the 
business which will be lost to France, and there is no reason why 
we should nct largely participate in the increased trade that may 
be created. It is essential, however, to ensure business with this 
country, that goods should be quite equal to sample and tastefully 
packed, as this isa matter to which the French pay great attention. 
This country can produce its goods as cheap, or cheaper than 
any other, and there is a strong feeling in Switzerland in favour 
of English goods. It is considered important that whatever 
efforts are made to obtain a portion of the Swiss trade should 
be taken early, before it has either found new channels or 
reverted to the old ones,—I am, dear sir, yonrs truly, 
James Hove, London Agent. 


A letter had also been received from the Foreign Office trans- 
mitting a copy of the new Swiss law relating to commercial 
travellers, and stating that the certificates now required for such 
travellers might be issued by the Bradford Chamber to firms in 
this district. 

The chairman said that amongst the list of French imports on 
which differential duties were levied by the Swiss customs since 
January Ist of this year were, iron, forged, rolled, Nc. (rails, wire, 
sheet iron, articles of cast iron, ironmongery, cutlery, arms), and 
wool, pure and mixed, yarns, tissues, worsted, felt, blankets, 
carpets, shawls, and trimmings. Amongst the list of English 
articles which ought to be capable of an increased consumption 
in Switzerland were carpets (none made in Switzerland), gentle- 
men’s clothing, drapery, (made up dresses and garments), hosiery, 
knitting cor sewing cottons, silks, fancy goods, soap, trimmings. 
waterproof articles (none made in Switzerland), and woollen 
goods of all kinds and for either sex. 

With regard to patent law reform a motion was carried to the 
effect that it would, in the opinion of the Chamber, be useless for 
any deputation to wait upou the President of the Board of Trade 
until the various bodies interested are unanimous on the points 
upon which thay seek redress; that a letter to that effect be 
addressed to the Associated Chambers; and that the further con- 
sideration of the matter be referred to the Law Amendment 
Committee. 


Bristol—A_ special meeting of the Council of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 11th January, with 
Mr. John R, Bennett, President, in the chair, for the purpose 
of considering the new railway rates. It was resolved that trade 
associations of the members of the Chamber be now formed with a 
view to examining the new rates with the old, and, if found 
necessary, to refer the same to the Council of the Chamber for 
presentation to the Board of Trade. 
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At the monthly meeting of the Council held on the 25th January 
the. President reported that sectional trade meetings had been held 
in the leather and boots and shoes, timber, grocery and provisions, 
metal and machinery, stone, marble and slate, and oils and colours 
sections, and that other sections would meet in the course of the 
next week. It was further reported that the general manager of 
the Great Western Railway had arranged for the local goods 
manager to interview the secretary of the Chamber with reference 
to this subject. 

A letter was read from the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce upon the subject of patent laws, and upon the motion 
of Mr. J. Henry Howell, seconded by the President, the 
‘following resolution was unanimously adopted :—“ That a strong 
* recommendation be made to the Government asking them to 
“ take early steps to bring in a Bill reforming the present 
* Patent Laws, so as to make them, so far as relates to pre- 
“ liminary examinations, analogous to the law and practice at 
“ present in force in the United States of America.” 


Dublin—A meeting of the Council of the Dablin Chamber of 
Commerce was hel: on the 24th January, Mr. T. Maxwell Hutton 
being in the chair. 

A deputation consisting ef the Provisional Committee appointed 
to consider the question of the formation of a board of conciliation 
for the settlement of trade and labour disputes, waited on the 
Council. It was, after some conversation agreed, that of the 18 
members of which the board should consist nine should be selected 
by the Trades Council, six nominated by the Council of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and three members of the corporation 
nominated by that body. | 
~ With regard to the new railway rates, a letter was read from 
Sir Courtenay Boyle, asking that the Chamber should supply a 
specific statement giving full details and showing the precise 
increases in the new rates as compared with previous similar rates. 
It was decided to collect information on this point, which would be 
carefully arranged and transmitted to the Board of Trade. 


Dundee.—An extraordinary general meeting of the Dundee 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 24th January “ to consider 
“ the new railway rates and take such action as the meeting may 
determine.” 

There was a large attendance of jute merchants, spinners, and 
manufacturers, of produce merchants, of coal merchants, and of 
other classes of traders, not only in Dundee but from towns in 
Forfarshire, Perthshire, and Fifeshire. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted :—“ That a 
“ committee be apointed at this meeting to proceed to Edinburgh 
“ or Glasgow, as may be arranged, to meet the managers of the 
“ railway companies, and to make a strong remonstrance against 
“ the in rates.” 
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Glasgow.—The monthly meeting of the directors of the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 9th January, Mr. Robert 
Bulloch, the president, in the chair. 

The Secretary read a memorial to be forwarded to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in favour of the adoption in this 
country of the principle of the decimal system, not only as regards 
the currency, but in weights and measures. The correspondence 
- on the subject of the patent laws was also read. 


Halifax.—The annual meeting of the Halifax Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 25th January, Alderman James Booth 
presiding. 

The report stated that there had not been much improvement in 
the state of trade during the year. The M’Kinley tariff still 
retarded business with the United States. The President in 
moving the adoption of the report, said the effects of the M’Kinl 
tariff had not been as disastrous as many people had borer | 
During the last few months exports to America had largely 
increased, so that in spite of heavy adverse tariffs there was still a 
large trade to be done with America. They had every reason to 
believe that the time was not far distant when the tariff would be 
done away with. Such a change would give a great stimulus to 
the trade of this country. When, however, a boom took place 
there was always a tendency to increase production beyond the 
demand. Competition was stronger among themselves than that 
which they had to meet from the tradere of foreign countries, and 
it was that which caused a great diminution in profits. So far no 
work had been provided for the Board of Conciliation formed some 
time ago. Certain matters could have been dealt with, but there 
seemed to be a determination to resort to strikes. With regard 
to the future he hoped there would be an improvement in trade. 
The general trade of the town was not quite satisfactory. 


Leeds——The monthly meeting of the council of the Leeds 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 25th January, Mr. Zossen- 
heim presiding. The subjects under discussion comprised imperial 
federation, the decimal system and railway and canal rates and 
classifications. 


Leicester—A meeting of the members of the Leicester Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the Ist February, Mr. B.C. Wates 
(president) occupied the chair. With regard to the new railway 
rates the following resolutions were unanimously agreed to:— 
« That this Chamber strongly deprecates the action of the railway 
“ companies in approximating their new rates, with few excep- 
“ tions, to the maximum powers conferred upon them by Act of 
«“ Parliament, in violation of the understanding that those powers 
«“ were to be applied only in case of future and special emergency, 
“ and is of opinion that any increase of the rates and charges for 
« the carriage of goods would be prejudicial to the commercial 
“ interests of the country.” 
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“That this Chamber invites traders suffering from increased 
“ yates to furnish the secretary with full particulars of the rates 
“and charges in question that they may be investigated and 
suitable action taken thereon.” 


Liverpool,— Ata meeting of the Charges of the Port Committee 
of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, held on the 25th January, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Francis Henderson, the recent - 
alterations in railway rates were considered. 

It was reported that all the commercial associations affiliated 
to the Chamber had been asked to furnish statements of 
increased rates charged to their members, but that such statements 
were delayed owing to the insufficient information yet possessed 
by such associations. A list of 64 actual rates recently charged 
by the London and North-Western Railway Company for large 
traffic had been compared with the rates now on the books of the 
company, and it was found that whilst 27 rates remained 
unchanged, 27 rates were raised, and only 10 rates reduced. 
The chief advances are in the rates for wool, tallow, gums, dye- 
woods, iron hoops, metal bedsteads, rice, cheese, bacon, butter, 
lard, and loaf sugar. The reductions, so far as known, are in 
rates for general produce, oils, petroleum, glass, hardware, and 
scrap iron. 

A deputation from the African trade section of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce recently waited upon the council of the 
Royal Niger Company for the purpose of making a statement 
and discussing reforms advocated by the trade. The trade 
strongly holds that its propositions are calculated to improve the 
administration of the company in the Niger territories, to make 
the public acquainted with the financial system of the company, 
and to remove both the friction and the obstacles to development 
of commerce, which result in the delta country, from the fact of 
its being under two administrations, viz., the Imperial administra- 
tion of the Oil Rivers Protectorate, which traders have laboured 
for and. approve, and the less desirable administration of the 
Royal Niger Company, which the trade has always objected to. 
The trade is of opinion that this complication of interests should 
cease. 

_At a special meeting of the council of the above body held on 
the Ist February, Mr. C. M’Arthur presiding, the following 
subjects were under discussion : Chamber of arbitration, adoption 
ot forged transfers Acts, amendment of patent laws, bills of lading 
reform, alteration in railway rates, Sc. 


London.—The quarterly meeting of the members of the London 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 23rd January, when Sir 
John Lubbock, M.P., occupied the chair. Among the subjects 
referred to were the Chamber of Arbitration, the London Con- 
ciliation Board, junior commercial certificates, the Head Masters’ 
Association, rates and charges for merchandise traffic on railways, 
the state of trade, gigantic military expenditure, the present low 
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range of prices, cotton, the tin-plate trade, the McKinley tariff, 
Canadian commerce, Indian exchange, London custom as to 
weighing, commercial travellers in Switzerland and Parliamentary 
action. 


Manchester.—A meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Manchester Chambers of Commerce was held on the 25th 
January, with Mr. J. Thewlis Johnson, president, in the chair. 
Among the subjects under discussion were the following: the 
tribunal of arbitration, the decimal system, trade and treaties 
committee of the Board of Trade, the boundaries of the Niger 
Company’s territory roads in the Gold Coast Colony, the 
approaching election of directors, patent law amendment, thie 

igh Court of Justice in Manchester and Liverpool, the new 
er ath rates and regulations, and trades marks legislation in 
Bulgaria. 


North Staffordshire—The monthly meeting of the North 
Staffordshire Chamber of Commerce was held on the 25th 
January. The president, Mr. T. C. Moore, occupied the chair. 

The clerk read the report of a meeting of the Special Railway 
Rates Committee, which stated that replies had been received 
from the various members of the Chamber to the circular sent 
out asking for a comparison between the rates now charged and 
former rates, and from these it appeared that an advance varying 
from 5 per cent. to as much as 100 per cent. had taken place. 
The subject was discussed at some length by the committee, and 
eventually it was resolved to recommend the Chamber to call the 
attention of the Board of Trade to the increased rates demanded 
by the North Stafford and other railway companies since the lst 
of January inst., over and above the rates charged prior to that 
date in respect of similar merchandise. 


Nottingham.—A meeting of the Council of the Nottingham 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 6th February, Mr. B. 
Stiebel presiding, when the following resolution on the subject 
of railway rates was carried:—‘ That the Council of the 
« Nottingham Chamber of Commerce protests against the advance 
“‘ in railway rates, and that the Council take such steps in con- 
“ junction with the London and other Chambers, as shall be deemed 
“ necessary, and that a copy of this resolution, with the resolu- 
** tion forwarded to this Chamber by the representatives of the 
“ hosiery manfacturers in this district, be sent to the railway 
* managers of each company in Nottingham.” 


‘Oldham.—A. meeting of the Oldham Incorporated. Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 30th January. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. S. R. Platt. 

The secretary reported that he had made inquiries from several 
tariff offices with respect to the proposal made at the last meeting 
of the council that there should be a rebate on insurance policies 
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on account of the stoppage of mills. All the offices he had been 
to declined to entertain the question, and said that the claims 
during the stoppage had been greater than in the three months 
prior to the stoppage. This was accounted for by the large 
number of sprinklers which had gone off accidentally. 

In a discussion on the subject of railway rates and charges, it 
was pointed out that there had been an increase of from 40 to 
95 per cent. on the carriage of boilers, and that this would have 
an adverse effect upon the local boiler-makers. 


Plymouth.—The seventy-ninth annual meeting of the port of 
Plymouth Incorporated Chamber of Commerce, was held on the 
26th January. The president, the Earl of Morley, presided. 
The secretary read the annual report of the council, appended to 
which were the following returns relating to the trade of the port 
of Plymouth. 

Coasting trade: Inwards with cargoes, tonnage in 1890 
596,318 ; 1891, 565,455 ; 1892, 605,695 ; outwards with cargoes, 
tonnage in 1890, 419,010; 1891, 401,605; 1892, 436,044. 

Foreign trade: Inwards with cargoes; 1890, 193,405; 1891, 
190,330; 1892, 189,931; outwards with cargoes ; 1890, 57,696 ; 
1891, 54,213; 1892, 59,320. 


Sheffield—The annual meeting of the Sheffield Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 30th January. The President Ald. 
W. H. Brittain, was in the chair. With regaid to the new railway 
rates, the following resolution was carried :— 

« That in the opinion uf this Chamber the railway rates which 
are proposed to be charged by the railway companies in respect 
of a large portion of the most important traffic connected with 
this district will, should they be persevered in, have a most 
disastrous effect upon the trade of this locality, and this Chamber 
regretting that the railway companies should have chosen for the 
imposition of heavy additional burdens a time when the trade of 
the district is already labouring under great difficulties, calls for 
their immediate withdrawal. 


Wahkefield.— A meeting of the Wakefield Chamber of Commerce 
wag held on the 10th January, Mr. J. Haslegrove presiding. The 
clerk reported that as the outcome of a conference between the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Trade and Labour Council, a 
Board of Conciliation had been formed, to be composed of 12 


members, six from each body. ; 


Walsall. —At a meeting of the Walsall Chamber of Commerce 
held on the Ist February, the following subjects were under 
discussion :—Japanese saddlery, railway rates, the Spanish tariffs, 
and the railway rates conference at the Mansion House. 
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XX.—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS. 


1. Fifty-fourth Annuai Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England (1891). (C—6841.) 
Price 1s, 3d. 


In submitting his report dated the 30th of November 1892 to 
the President of the Local Government Board, the Registrar- 
General says that the population of England and Wales, as 
enumerated on 6th April 1891, consisted of 29,001,018 persons: 
this number, however, is still subject to revision. The natural 
increase, or the excess of births over deaths, from the beginning 
of April to the middle of the year amounted to 67,638 ; so that 
the popenen at the later date, were its growth determined 
simply by the balance between births and deaths, would have 
been 29,068,656. Emigration and immigration cannot, however, 
be disregarded in an estimate of the population; and, in the 
absence of sufficiently full information on these points, the 
estimated populations published in the Annual Reports are based 
on the assumption that the rate of increase which prevailed in the 
last intercensal period has since been maintained, a method which 
it is stated is not likely to lead to serious error when so large an 
area as the entire country is dealt with. 

The population, thus estimated in the middle of the year 1891, 
was 29,081,047, and consisted of 14,089,393 males and 14,991,654 - 
females. It is on this estimated population that the rates in this 
report have been calculated. 

~The number of marriages registered in the year was 226,526, 
and corresponded to a rate of 7°8 marriages, or 15°6 persons 
married, per 1,000 living. The rate in 1886 was only 14-2, but 
from that date it has risen continuously, first to 14°4 in the years 
1887 and 1888, then to 15:0 in 1889, then to 15°5 in 1890, until 
in 1891, as above stated, it reached 15:6, being higher than in any 
year since 1877. If, therefore, the marriage-rate be an index of 
prosperity, the condition of the country has, on the whole, been 
improving for five successive years. 

Of the 226,526 marriages contracted in the year, 158,439, or 
699 per 1,000, were celebrated according to the rites of the 
Established Church, and 68,087, or 301 per 1,000, otherwise. In 
the next preceding year, 1890, the proportions had been 701 and 
299, or practically the same as in 1891. The proportion of 
Roman Catholic marriages fell from 43 to 42 in the 1,000, while 
that of the various dissenting denominations rose from 115 to 118; 
but the most noticeable change was in the Jewish marriages, of 
which the proportion, which had been gradually rising for a long 
series of years, reached 4°6 per 1,000. A comparison between 
this figure and the proportion in 1870, when the rise first became 
noticeable, would lead to the inference that the proportion of Jews 
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in the population of this country has more than doubled in the 
last 20 years. 

The births registered in the year numbered 914,157, and 
were in the proportion of 31°4 to 1,000 persons living, this rate 
being higher than that of any one of the three next preceding 


years, 1888-90, but still considerably below the average. The 

irth-rate in 1876 was 36°3 per 1,000, and, with one insignifi- 
cant exception, fell year by year continuously until it reached in 
1890 the lowest figure as yet recorded, 30°2. The considerable 
rise, therefore, in 1891 is noteworthy. It reflects doubtlessly the 
upward change in the marriage-rate which set in a year or two 
previously. or the main factor in determining the birth rate is 
of course the marriage rate; not however the marriage-rate of the 
same or even of the next preceding year, but the combined rates 
of several preceding years. Were this the sole factor, it might 
be prophesied with much certainty that the birth-rate in 1892 
will be again higher than that of 1891. But a careful comparison 
of the marriage and birth rates for a long succession of years 
shows that there must be some other factor or factors at work in 
the matter, for in no way apparently can the two series of rates be 
brought into harmonious correspondence. It may possibly be 
that as there are doubtlessly months in the year in which fertility 
is above the average of the other months, so also there are years 
in which it is above the average of other years; and it must also 
certainly be the case that one disturbing factor will be the presence 
or absence of those epidemic diseases that seriously affect the 
health and vigour of persons of reproductive ages. Such an 
epidemic is influenza, which falls, as will be seen later on, with 
great severity upon persons in the middle period of life, and 
whether the birth rate in 1892 will show a further advance upon 
that of 1891 will depend at any rate in some measure upon which 
of these two factors—the increased marriage rate of recent years 
or the enfeebled health of persons of reproductive ages—has 
been the.more potent. Judging from the provisional birth returns 
of the first two quarters of the current year, the effect of the 
influenz outbreak of 1891 upon the birth-rate must have been 
considerable. 

Although the birth-rate in 1891 was higher than in any one of 
the three preceding years, it was still considerably below the 
average, and even considerably below the average of the low rates 
in the preceding decennium, 1881-90, which had been 32°5. 

‘The deaths registered in 1891 numbered 587,925, and were in 
the proportion of 20°2 to 1,000 persons living. This was a 
higher rate than that of any one of the preceding years, 1881-90, 
in none of which had the rate reached 20:0 per 1,000, the highest 
among them having been 19°7, which was the rate recorded in 
1884, and the average for the whole ten years having been 19:1, 
With the exception, however, of these ten consecutive years the 
rate of 1891 was the lowest recorded in the last half century, 
the eleven last annual rates being therefore the eleven lowest in 


the 50 years’ table. 


| 
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2. Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888. An Analysis of 
the Railway Rates and Charges Order Confirmation Acts, 1891 
and 1892. (C.—6832.) Price 1s. 

This is a return issued by the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade. The information contained therein is given 
under the following heads :— 

(a.) A list of the Acts. 

(4.) A list of the railway companies affected. 

(c.) The classification of merchandise traffic. 

(d.) The general conditions under which the maximum rates 

and charges can be made. 

(e.) The schedules of the maximum rates and charges. 


3. Pauperism (England and Wales). Return (A.) Com- 
parative Statement of Pauperism, October 1892. 78. (A. IX.) 
Price 2d. 

This is the usual monthly statement issued by the Local 
Government Board. It shows that the number of persons 
(excluding lunatics in asylums and licensed houses, and vagrants) 
who were relieved in England and Wales on the last day in each 
week of October 1892 was as follows :—First week, 642,310; 
second week, 644,104 ; third week, 647,992 : fourth week, 652,403 ; 
fifth week, 655,174. The number of paupers in receipt of relief 
in October 1892 was, notwithstanding the increase in population, 
smaller than the number relieved in the corresponding month in 
any of the years from 1857, except 1876 and 1891. 


4. Reports. Friendly Societies, Industrial and _ Provident 
Societies and Trade Unions, 1891. Part B. Appendix K. Industrial 
and Provident Societies, 137-1. Price 9d. 


This publication contains appendices to the General Report of 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the year ending 31st 
December 1891. 


5. Report to the Secretary of the Board of Trade upon the 
working of the Boiler Explosions Acts, 1882 and1890. With 
Appendices (C.—6834.) Price 3d. 


This is an annual return prepared by the Marine Department 
of the Board of Trade. In the report it is stated that during the 
12 months ended the 30th of June last preliminary inquiries or 
formal investigations under the provisions of the Boiler Explosions 
Acts, 1882 and 1890, were held in 88 cases. This is the largest 
number of cases dealt with in any year since the Act of 1882 came 
into operation, but the number of lives lost (23) was below the 
average (29°6) for the nine preceding years. In 46 cases the 
boilers which exploded were in use on land, and in 42 cases on 
board vessels. 

It is added that in dealing with the cases brought before them 
the Commissioners have usually attached responsibility to the 


owner of the boiler, whether the negligence which led to the 
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explosion was shown by himself personally or by his servants. 
In two cases the makers of the boilers were ordered to pay costs 
for misrepresenting the working pressure at which the boilers 
could be safely worked, and in one instance a person who 
voluntarily and —- undertook to advise the owner on the 
same point was also ordered to pay costs. In another instance 
an engineer who sold the boiler to the owner without examining 
it was ordered to pay costs. In one case only was an order made 
against a boiler insurance company on account ‘of negligent 
inspection, and it may be inferred that, on the whole, the 
examinations made on behalf of these companies have been 
efficiently conducted. In many of the cases dealt with during the 
year the boilers were under their inspection, but it is only fair to 
state that in the majority of such cases the explosions arose from 
causes beyond the control of the companies. 


6. Pauperism (England and Wales), Return (A.) Compara- 
tive Statement of Pauperism, November 1892. 78.—(A., X.) 
Price 2d. 


This is the monthly statement issued by the Local Government 
Board. It shows that the number of persons (excluding lunatics 
in asylums and licensed houses, and vagrants, who were relieved 
in England and Wales on the last day in each week in November 
1892, was as follows:—First week 659,355; second week 
662,644; third week 667,045; fourth week 672,722. 

The number of paupers in receipt of relief in November 1892 
was, notwithstanding the increase of population, smaller than the 
number relieved in the corresponding month in any of the years 
from 1857, except 1876, 1877 and 1891. 


| 
i 
i 
| 
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XXI—QUARANTINE NOTICES. 


Russ1a.—The navigation of Riga was closed on the 6th January, 
owing to the freezing up of the bay of Ri 

In consequence of the disappearance of cholera at Batoum, clean 
bills of health are issued ts ships bound for ports in the United 
Kingdom, Malta, Gibraltar, and other Britisk possessions. 


Spain.—Free pratique is granted to arrivals from Boom, 
Malines, Calais, Cherbourg, Nantes, Cronstadt, Nicolaieff, Odessa, 
Riga, and ‘Taganrog, whatever their date of departure. Free 
pratique also to arrivals from L/’Orient, sailing after the 21st 
January. 

Ships coming from Guayra, Venezuela, and Santos, Brazil, are 
declared foul owing to yellow fever. 


PortuGaL.—Trieste and all other ports in that gulf, and 
Belgium and Russian ports are declared free from cholera. 
Altona is declared to be infected with cholera. 


Iraty.—Ships sailing from French ports in the Mediterranean, 
shall henceforward be admitted to free pratique. 


Turxrey.—The quarantine on arrivals from Arabia (Mocha to 
Lith) has been increased tv ten days in consequence of the 
appearance of cholera in Yemen. 

Quarantine on arrivals at |and at Mustapha Pacha is suppressed, 
but travellers’ clothing will be disinfected there. 

Quarantine on vessels arriving with passengers on board from 
Black Sea ports, extending from Soukoum Kaleh to Ordu, is 
reduced t» twenty-four hours, to be performed at Sinope. 

Vessels without passengers on board will undergo a_ simple 


medical visit only. 


GreecE.—The quarantine on arrivals from Black Sea ports 
from Soukoum Kaleh tu Ordu is reduced to five days’ observation. 
Quarantine on arrivals from other Black Sea ports, the Danube, 
and Austria-Hungary is abolished. 


Tunis. — Arrivals from Hamburg will be subjected to a 
medical visit, disinfection of dirty linen and effects in use, and the 
production of sanitary passports. 
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Unitep States.—According to a circular recently issued by 
the United States Government, the ports and places from which 
the importation of rags are absolutely prohibited are as follows :— 

Paris, Rouen, Havre, Marseilles, Cherbourg, Dunkirk, Nantes, 
and Lorient in France. 

All ports and places in Russia. 

All ports and places in the Netherlands. 

All ports and places in Belgium. 

All of Austria-Hungary except Trieste. 

Hamburg, Altona, and Kiewo, in Germany. 

All other places where cholera may prevail will be included in 
this list of places from which rags are prohibited. 


XXII—POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


MaAIts For THE WesT AND SovutH-west Coasts OF AFRIC... 


. The following statement shows the places for which mails will 
be despatched by the mail packets leaving Liverpool for the West 
and South-west coasts of Africa during the remainder of the 
month of February 1893 :— 
Saturday, 18 February.—Grand Canary, Goree, Dakar, Bathurst, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Monrovia, Kroo Coast, Half Jack, Cape 
Coast Castle, Sait Pond, Accra, Addah, Lagos, Opobo, New 
Calabar, Abonema, Bakana, Degama, and Bonny. , 
Saturday, 25 February.—Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, 
Isles do Los, Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, Kroo Coast, 
Grand Bassam, Axim, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Quitta, Jellah 
Coffee, Lome, Lagos or Forcados, Benin, Warree, Brass and 
Correspondence intended for conveyance by these vessels from 
Liverpool should be posted in London on the previous day in each 


iu. 
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XXIIL—STATISTICAL TABLES, 


TRADE OF THE UNITED KINnGpom. 
StTaTEMENT of the Imports into and of the/Exrorts from the 
-Unitep Kinapom during the month ended 31st January 1893, 
compared with the corresponding period of the year 1892. 
Monta ENDED JANUARY. 
I. Imports FROM ForeIGN COUNTRIES AND BritisH PoOSssESSIONs. 


Month ended 
January 
Increase, | Decrease, 
1893. | 1898... 

L. Animals living (for food) : 437,422 570,594 133,172 
II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty : 
free | 10,228,593 | 77,563,380 1,334,787 
B.) Articles of food.and drink, duti- i 

III. Metals 1,550,125 | 7,822,508 972,878 

812,283 803,404 8,879 =~ 

VI. Raw materials for textilemanufactures| 8,844.7: 41,887 376 3,042,593 

VII. Raw materials for sundry industries 

and manufactures - 2,246,911 2,440,726 199,815 
VIII Manufactured articles - - ° 4,880,041 5,035,667 - 155,626 
IX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles. - 1,952,866 | 7,444,780 191,314 

92,108 54,430 37,678 


» (B) Parcel post. + 


« 38,485,044| | 8,950,556 


If. Exports or British Irish PRODUCE, AND MANUFACTURE. 


IL, Articles of food and drink -) - 715,358 705,629 9,729 - 
Raw materials - 24 1,259,695 | 4,835,098, — 75,408 
(A.) Yarns,and textile fabrics 8,611,666 9,331,970 720,804 
UB) Meta Metals and irtidles manufactitied 
erefrom (except machinery) . -| 2,632,783 | 2,557,466 81,317} 
‘ta ) Machinery and millwork 952,234 | 7,089,065 136,821 
(D.) Apparel and articles of personal use 876,702 1,007,008 — 130,306 


and chemical and 
preparations. - 728,274 707,184 21,090 
All other articles, either manu- 
factured or partly manufactured = 


Total Value 18,026,019 | 19,446,704 — 1,120,685 


III. Exports or Foreign anp CoLonraL Propvucs. 
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Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods, 
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IIl—Corn Prices. 


Return of the QuaNTITIES SOLD and AveraGe Prices of Britisa 
Corn, Imperta, Measure, as received frum the Inspectors and 


[Feb. 1893. 


Periods. 


Week ended 7th January 1893 


14th 
21st 
28th 


January 1893 


” 


Corresponding month in 1892 


1891 


~Week ended 7th January 1893 


14th 


» 


28th 


” 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
Quantities sold. 
Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. 
31,059 4 85,737 4 9,142 5 
57,602 1 | 144,633 5 17,972 5 
79,569 7 | 150,850 7 18,459 7 
78,944 4 | 132,604 3 24,224 0 
247,176 513,826 3 69,799 1 
295,772 5 | 594641 7.| 70,897 0 
410,659 586,577 6 88,984 4 
Average Prices. . 
25 10 24 9 16 8 
26 4 25 6 16 11 
26 6 25 7 17 0 
26 4 25 6 17 3 
26 3 25.4 16 11 
63. 24 9 16 10 
28 4 26 10 17 10 
28 2 27 9 17 10 
28 11 27 0 19 7 
29 23 7 215 
29 2 22 9 
80 1 24°2 
31 5 25 4 24 
381 2 269 | 20 6 
s241- | - 27-8 20 4 
82 6 28 2 19 11 
“354 | 9 2 | 96 
$2 8 6 “179 
80 7 31 6 18 4 


” 
» ” 
| 
” » | 
January 1893 - 
December 1892 - 
November ,, - 
July 
June ” - 
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Return of the Numpers, NaTionaities, and Destinations of the 
Passencers that left the Unirep Kinepom for Paces out of 
Europe during the Month ended 31st January 1893, compared 
with the corresponding Month of the previous Year. 


, Cape 
British All 
United Austral- | of Good 
Nationalities. North other Total. 
States. | America| ope and! Places. 
Month ended 31st January 1893. 
English - : -| 3,083 401 838 690 690 5,702 
Scotch - - 457 1 101 95 142 796 
‘Trish © 872 18 70 6 26 992 
Total of British origin -| 4,412 420 1,009 791 858 749 
Foreigners 1,178 493 34 208 173 2,081 
Nationalities not distinguished 292 292 
Total 5,585 913 1,043 999 1,823 9,863 
Month ended 81st January 1892. 
English - - -| 8,964 230 907 646 |. 600 5,647 
Scotch - - - 417 14 237 48 108 819 
Trish 630 19 165 15 40 869 
Total of British origin - 4,311 263 | 1,809 704 748 9,335 
Foreigners - - 2,984 145 14 70 76 8,286 
Nationalities not distinguished 340 340 
Total -| 408 1,828 174 1,164 || 10,961 
NotE.—The above figures, being made up at the earliest ible date after the cl f 
month, are subject to correetion in the Annual Returns. 
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IV.—Auien ImMicRATION—JANUARY 1893. 


Return of the Numper of Attens arrived from the ConTINENT at Ports* 
in the Unitep Kinepom, during the Month ended 31st January 1893, 
compared with the corresponding Period of the previous, Year. 


(Compiled from the Atuen Lists received by the Customs under Act 
: 6 Will. 4, c. 11. sect. 2.) 


Christiania, Other 
Gothenburg. | Hamburg. | Arendal, and | Continental Total. 
Christiansand Ports. 
1893. | 4692. | 1893. | 7892. | 1893. | 1892. | 1893. | 7892. || 1893. | 7892. 
Month ended 3ist January. 
Aliens not stated to be en 
route to America: + 
Arrived at London 90 66 82} 496 6 214) 198 892 | 689 
Grimsby - 224) — 62 44 287 | 148 
Hull - 33 a 30 44 69 48) 150 159 282 | 272 
e Ports 
Noth 17 8 3 165 176 124 
orth an 4 5 4 309 
South 4 ed 
Shields) 
— -| - e| —| — || 52] 
o Other ports - 4 18 53 98 28 14 224 231 | 309 416 
Total - -| 407| 762| 268| soz, 7811! ere || §1,681 | $7,994 
Aliens en route to America: | 
Arrived at Grimsby 208; 748) — 816 65 526 | 
West} | 
Hull -| 682! 28s 13| ses| 126 72| 301| s02 || 1072] 
» leith - -| — 2) go7| — 177 82 | 202) 489 
Total - -| 634| 983| 246) z997| 126| 72| 794| 449 || 1,800| 2,07 
Totalof Aliens en route and | 
of aliens not stated tobe?) 779| 653) 2,759 | 874 $1,605 | 7,067 || 3,431] 4,795 
en route to Americat - | 


* The ports from which Alien Lists are received are Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Dover, Dublin, 
Folkestone, Glasgow, Goole, Grangemouth, Grenton, Greenock, Grimsby, Harwich, Hull, Kirkcaldy, 
Leith, Liverpool, London, Middlesbeoush, Newcastle, North Shields, South Shields, Southampton 
Sunderland, and West Hartlepool. The lists received from Dover, Folkestone, Harwich, an 
Southampton show only deck passengers, anid persons who, after landing, proceed by train as third- 


class passengers. 
t The distinction made in this Return between “ Aliens not stated to be en route to America,” and 
“ Aliens en route to America,” isdue to the fact that the great majority of aliexs who arrive from 
Continental ports are names to be on the way to America, and it is considered desirable to record 
this fact. But it isnot thereby implied that the“ Aliens not stated to be en route to America” come 
to this country for settlement, there being in fact a large emigration of foreigners from this country, 
while many of the aliens arriving from Continental ports return to the Continent. (See Annual Report 
on Emigration and Immigration, No. 134, Sess. 1892, and Monthly Emigration Returns.) 
t In addition, 401 aliens, who after landing proceeded by train as third-class passengers, were 
— to have arrived at Newhaven in January 1893. Returns were not received from Newhaven in 
§ The numbers of alien seamen iucluded in these totals are 707 in 1893, and 789 in 1892. 


i 

| 
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V.—BANKRUPTCY.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Noumper of Recerving Orpers Gazetrep in the Month of January 
1893, and the corresponding Month of the previous Year, and in the 
under-mentioned Principal Trades and eee 


January 
1893. 1892. 
No. No. 
Total gazetted - - - - 409 337 
Number gazetted in principal trades and occupa- 
tions :— 
Publicans and hotel keepers, &c. - - 34 28 
Grocers, &c. - 28 80 
Farmers - - - - 27 18 
Builders - - - 22 16 
Tailors, &c. 11 9 
Boot and shoe manufacturers and ‘dealers - 10 14 
Greengrocers, &e. - 9 4 
Butchers - - - - 8 13 
Provision &e. - ~ - 8 4 
Auctioneers - - 7 4 
Clerks, commercial and guieral - - 6 6 
Decorators, painters, plumbers, &c. . - 6 4 
Carpenters and joiners 6 3 
Tobacconists, &c. ~ - 6 1 
General dealers - - - - 6 2 
Drapers, haberdashers, - - - 5 35 
Agents, commission and general - + 5 4 
Corn, flour, seed, hay, and straw manent ont 

dealers - - 5 7 
Dairymen, cowkeepers, he. - . 4 6 
Clothiers, outfitters, &c. - . - 4 3 
Travellers, commercial, &c. - - - - 4 8 
Cubinet-makers and - - 4 2 
Millers - - - 4 1 
Furniture dealers and - = 4 ade 
Directors and promoters of public companies = - 4 re 
Jewellers, 

&e. 3 5 
Fishmongers, poulterers, &e. - . 3 2 
Coal and coke merchants and dealers ~ - 8 2 
Merchants - 3 
Schoolmasters and achoclenistresses - 3 1 
Chemists, druggists, and chemical manafacturers 3 — 
Brokers, stock and share - - 3 oan 
Hatters - - - - 3 
Gardeners, florists, &e. - - ~ 2 3 
Saddlers and harness makers’ - - - 2 3 
Architects and surveyors 7 - - 2 2. 
Milliners, dressmakers, &c. - - - 2 1 
Cattle and pig dealers - - - 2 1 
Blacksmiths, farriers, &c. - - - 2 4 
Warehousemen - - 2 1 
Lodging-house keepers - - - 2 _ 
Lithographers - - 2 
Aérated and mineral water manufseturers 2 
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January 


1893. 1892, 


° 


j Number gazetted in principal trades and occupa- 
tions —cont. 

Engineers and founders, &c. 
Solicitors 

Wine and spirit merchants, &e. 
Confectioners 

Brewers and beer serchonts - 
Restaurant, coffee, and eating-house keepers 
Timber merchants and wood dealers - 
Ironmongers - 

Curriers, tanners, and leather eiprdiaintn 
Printers and publishers - - - 
Potato merchants and salesmen - 
Officers in Civil Service - - “ 
Cab and omnibus proprietors - 
Stone, marble, and monumental masons - 
Clerks in holy orders - ‘ 
Woollen merchants, Ke. 
Wheelwrights - - 
Stationers 
Carriage, &c. builders - 

Carriers, carmen, lightermen, and diene 
Officers in Army - - - a 
Hairdressers - - 
Gardeners, market - - - 


VI.—Export or Live ANIMALS FROM IRELAND TO 
GREAT Britain. 


Return of the NumBer of Animas exported from IRELAND to GREAT © 
Britain during the Month ended 31st January 1893, compared 
with the corresponding Month of the Year 1892. 


| January 
Animals. 
| 1893. | 1892. 
| No. | No. 
Cattle - 39,859 40,555 
Sheep - - - 37.563 30,2.40 
Swine - - - - | 50,419 79,760 
Horses - - 1,349 | 1,156 
Mules or Jennets - 2. 
Asses - - | 3 3 


Total - - | 129,255 | 151,739@ 


| 
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VIL—Fisuery Statistics—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Statement of the Totat Quantity and Vatur of the Fisn returned 
as landed on the ENGiisa and Wetsa Coasts from the fishing 
grounds during the Month of January 1893, and the corresponding 
Month of the previous Year. 


Corre- 
January 1893. sponding 
of the 
East South West Total. previous 
Const. Const, Const. Year. 
QUANTITY. 
: Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Brill - 1,380 294 150 1,8% 1,878 
Soles - 5,829 893 596 "7,818 8,215 
Turbot - 665 394 5, q 3,748 
ly 2,332 770 3,102 | 8,401 
Total prime fish - -| 14,075 2,622 1,140 17,887 || 47,42 
1,020 472 | 24,656 
Haddock - 180,040 3 181,680 | 154,409 
ake - 448 3,786 8,153 
Halibut 2,112 - 2112 | 4,484 
Herrings 5,646 1,597 7; 19,918 
ing - 5,950 1,869 8,241 | 6,146 
Mackerel - 174 174 1,482 
Pilchards - 7,210 7,210 | 8,582 
Plaice - 5,722 2,299 62, ‘| 
sh not separate’ stin- 
"guished, except shell fish $8298 | 18881 | 10878 || 78,706 
Total - 346,576 44,500 27,687 418,763 || 337,998 
Shell fish :— No. No. No. ‘|| No: || No. 
Crabs - 29,250 9,754 517 39,521 63,185 
Lobsters - 392 12,049 362 12,743 18,367 
Oysters - ° =| 2,250,000 801,000 25,000 2,576,000 3,084,000 
Cwts. Cwts, Cwts. * Cwts. | Cuts. 
Other shell fish - a7 am 25,376 6,902 7,401 39,679 | 87613 
VALUE. 
Brill - : - 3,994 649 406 5,049 4,065 
Boles - 36,225 5,781 3,304 45,310 23,960 
Turbot 19,162 2,384 1,381 22,927 17,962 
ime fisn, n 
Total prime fish - - 63,442 12,967 5,091 81,500 57,482 
Cod - 22,971 759 26,693 
Haddock - - - 91,064 2 1,009 92,075 87,342 
Hake - - - - 373 395 3,803 3,157 
Halibut - - - 5,804 5,804 
Herrings - - - 15 1,922 1,097 3,034 6,113 
Jing - - - - 4,766 359 1,030 6,155 018 
Mackerel ~ 335 - 335 1,750 
Plaice - 6,322 2,542 75,092 42,609 
8 - disti - 1,349 927 4 
ish not separately distin- 
"guished, except shell fish 38,070 11,608 6.885 51,001 $3,968 
Total - - + 289,082 37,545 23,004 350,621 || 284,984 
Shell fish 
Crabs - - : - 152 286 3 441 709 
Lobsters - - ° 549 12° 588 898 
Oysters - 7,595 945 70 | 8,610 10,759 
Other shell fish 4,508 2,609 2173 || 9,290 7899 
Sats 4399 | 2,258 | 18,929 || 20,95 
Total value of fish landed | 302,264 41,934 | 25,352 || 309,550 | 307,179 


Notr.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The values given 
are the actual values returned by the lccal officers at each place. 
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VIUIL—Fisnery 
Starement of the Torat Quantity and of the Fisu returned 

as landed on the Scorca Coasts during the Month of January 
1893, and the corresponding Month of the previous Year. 
Corre- 
January 1893. ponding 
| lata Orkney of the 
East West 
and Total. 
Const. / Shetland. | Coast. 
QuanTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Soles (Lemon Soles)- - 641 _ 6 647 580 
Turbot - - 161 45 206 275 
Cod - fs ‘ 19,497 1,078 23,471 854 
errings - = 47, 
Li - - 3,198 95 8,988 
Saith (Coal Fish) Pe 1,461 207 2,560 
Skate - 2,128 43 1,116 3,287 49th 
Sparling - - - - 36 - 37 82 
Sp 1,062 1,062 195 
Torsk (Tusk) - 56 56 
Whiti 1,313 4 669 1,986 4142 
Fish no’ 
guished, except shell fish } 2406 8,550 7.984 
Total - is -| 185,873 7,628 87,742 231,243 169,384, 
Shell fish :— No. No. No. No. No 
° 73,810 3,700 77,510 100,750 
° : 4,426 1,350 33,172 38,948 23,27 
Oysters - - - 45,000 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Mussels . 9,923 880 12,372 23,175 21,248 
Other shell fish - - 1,722 204 2,128 4,457 
VALUE. 
£ £ £ e | e 
Soles (Lemon Soles) - 1,438 7 1,445 1,607 
648 55 703 995 
9,962 283 1,138 11,378 14,812 
Brill 4138 4.750 
Flounder, 
— L785 1348 || 44,480 | 38,466 
15,418 33 5088 20,524 
4,744 
Ling - - - - 1,763 23 1,579 3,365 944 
Saith (Coal Fish) - - - 280 26 145 451 | boe 
—. = 616 ll 159 786 481 
Sparling - - - 112 - 6 118 177 
705 512 1,218 2,083 
Fish not se in- 
77,806 2,198 11,921 91,925 | 80,767 
Lobsters 232 68 1,445 1,745 4,851 
Oysters - . - : 23 = 2 849 
ussels - 783 476 1,303 | 4,440 
Othershellfish - - - 244 19 370 | 695 
Total - 2,069 131 2,524 | 4,724 | 4,831 
Total value of fishianded | 79,875 2,329 14,445 96,640 || 8,098 


NorteE.-—-The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns, 
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1X.—Fiswery 


Statement of the Torat Quantity and Vatuvue of the returned 
as landed on the Intsa Coasts during the Month of January 1893, 
and the corresponding Month of the previous Year. 


January 1893, Corre- 
spond 
Month. 
North | East | South | West || moa | 27th 
Coast. | Coast. | Coast. | Coast. | oe 
QuanTITY. 
Cwts, Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts, 
Soles - 134 26 56 216 176 
furb 123 9 30 162 
Total prime fish - - - 257 35 86 378 267 
‘od. - - - - 476 2,34 274 1,158 4,249 3852 
Haddock - 456 | 1,881 96 284 2,709 
Herrings ° -| 2,845 45 4 299 2,698 
- 183 826 355 750 1,614 1,222 
Mac - - - 1,321 1,321 
hiting 45 1,086 121 585 1,837 1,712 
Fish not se ately dist ed, 
Total -| 4,646 7,822 1,316 5,154 18,938 || 73,805 
Shell fish :— No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Crabs - 2,700 60 2,760 2,070 
Owts. | Cwts. | Owts, | Cwts. Cwts. "Cote, 
Other shell fish ~~ . - 28 417 1,510 1,955 1,443 
VALUE. 
Soles ° - - 482 104 223 809 713 
‘bot - - 490 31 65 586 280° 
Total prime fish - . = 972 135 288 1,395 998 
148 1,281 172 428 2,024 
Herrings  - 311 18 2 117 448 223 
Ling - 191 164 222 631 516 
Fish not paratel ‘istinguished, 
18h not se 
except shell fish. new $187 1,045 7 | ail 1,720 1,704 
Total - - - 834 5,473 818 2,455 9,580 8,443 
Shell fish :-— 
Craps - - 17 1 18 1% 
Lobsters 80 10 119 102 
Oystars 17 9 33 159 183 
her shell fish - - + - 21 54 162 237 150 
Total 97 149 63 224 533 419 
Total value of fish landed 931 5,622 881 2,679 10,113 8,868 
Nore.—The above figures are subject to correction in the ual Returns. The values given 


are the actual values returned by the local officers at ty = 
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X.—Corron Returns.—JANvuARY 1893. 


[Feb. 1893. 


Return of the Numser of of Corron Importep and ExporrenD, 
Forwakpep from Ports to Intanp ‘Towns, and RETURNED to 
Ports during the Month ended 3lst January 1893, compared 
with the corresponding Month of the Year 1892. 


Month of January 
1898. 1892. 
Imports. 
No. No. 
American é 227,594 492,564 
Brazilian - - - 17,138 3 
East Indian ° 6,061 7 
ptian -. - 41,912 60,342 
lianeous - - - - 14,800 8,817 
Total ~ - ~ ~ 307,505 572,294 
Exports. 
American - - 22,113 16,199 
Brazilian - - 1,100 
East Indian 8,028 6,525 
Miscellaneous - ~ - - 4,349 279 


American 

Brazilian 
East Indian 
Egyptian - 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


ForRWARDED from Ports to INLAND 


Towns. 


160,199 273,810 
19,440 4,139 
4,882 4,062 
28,095 85,975 
5,443 8,444 
218,059 


Forwakpep from Intanpy Towns 


to Ports. 

268 130 
11 

176 1 

61 40 

505 183 


Brazilian - - 
East Indian - - 
llaneous - - 
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XI.—PeriopicaL Returns oF Imports anp Exports. 


Sratement of the Imports and Exports into and from the under- 
mentioned Countrigs jn the latest Month for which Retugns have 
been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, including 


such latest Month. 
Note. — Rouble = 2s.; France = 9,5,d. ; Milreis = 4s. 6d. 
Lire = 9,5,d.; Drachma = 9,5,d.; Lei =9,%d.; L. Egypt.= 
1/. Os. 10d.; Dollar = 4s. 2d. 
I.—I ports. 
Value for the Month. 
Name of Country. Month. 
1892. 1891. 1892. 1891. 
Russia in Europe -| Oct. -| Roubles 35,168,000 | 26,058,000 | 308,070,000 #94,869,000 
France -| Dec. -| Frs. 403,917,000 | 475,472,000 || 4,412,379,000 | 4,767,867,000 
Portugal - -| June - | Milreis - 2,223,000 | 2,979,000 15,462,000 21,431,000 
Italy -| Nov. - | Lire 125,008,000 | 707,464,000 || 1,069,735,000 | 7,084,788,000 
Greece -| Oct. | Drchmas 15,471,000 | 75,072,000 94,218,000 | 706,655,000 
Roumania - May -| Lei 33,950,000 | 56,954,000 || 161,677,000 799,188,000 
Egypt - . - | Oct. -| L. Egypt. - 857,000 902,000 7,088,000 7,850,000 
United States -| Dec. ~- | Dollars - 70,452,000 | 69,448,000 || 876,198,000 | 826,827,000 
British India* -| Nov. - Rupees 5,80,54,247 6,08,18,674 40,36,41,331 | 48,75,08,792 
II.—Exports, 
Russiain Europe - | Oct. Roubles 60,884,000 | 73.362,000 377,281,000 |  672,263,00c 
France . - -| Dec. =| Frs. 342,888,000 | 360,643,000 || 3,562,909,000 | 3,569,737,000 
Portugal - Milreis- 1,909,000 478,000 12,917,000 10,084,000 
Italy" -| Nov. -| Lite 89,003,000 | 78,780,000 || 868,572,000 | 784,981,000 
Greece - -| Oct. +] Drchmas 8,991,000 | 70,822,000 67,033,000 88,481,000 
Roumania - -| May. -| Lei. 30,557,000 | 20,786,000 | 67,001,000 | 68,468,000 
‘Egypt- = | Oct. | Egypt -1,450,000 | 4,740,000 || 9,273,000 | 10,963,000 
United States - | Dec. Dollars 87,548,000 | 779,986,000 || 988,420,000 | 970,570,000 
British India* -| Nov. -| Rupees 8,19,83,451 | 6,86,58,¢77 85,51,65,467 69,19,15,758 


The above figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 


res are those of the “s ” imports and am, except in the case of 
nited States and British India, where the ral.’’ “Special” 
exports, exports 


Notr.—The 
the 


eans, in the case of imports, bo be _— consumption, in the case aa 
of, dom estic produce 


The aggregate figures are for or the +. ™ year commencing Ist April. 


|| 
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XII.—Forerien TraveE or Inpra, 


Imports and Exports into and from Britisa INp1a. 


Imports from Foreign Exports to Foreign 
Countries, Countries.* 
— = Months ended Eight Months ended 
h November 30th November 
1892. 1891. 1892, 1894. 
R. R. R. R. 
I.—Animals—living 21,64,741 24,485,609 7,883,577 ,40,058 


Ti.—Articles of food and drink - 4,80,79,385 5,04)57,245 | 20,01,46,789 | 24,27,73,405 
III.—Metals, and manufactures of— 
A—Hardware and cutlery 
(including plated-ware) - 75,834,055 80,389,987 63,382 77-478 


C.—Machinery and mill-work 1,33,42,667 1,38,60,809 2,640 1,126 


| 
stores) - 58,10,054 |-  7,02,97,425 - - 


IV.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, and dyeing j 
and tanning materials | 99,299,653 98:04,045 | 8,11,24,879 | 7,88,08,037 


V.—Oils 1,64,47,292 1:74:97 873 40,867,886 39,82,709 
Vi1.—Raw materials and unmanu- 
factured articles - 2,30,98,093 2,57,05,954 | 23,16,65,541 | 24,75,87,878 


VilL—Articles manufactured and 
Partly manufactured— 


and textile fabrics |  19,90,60,068 | #7,68,70,539 | °7,92,05,600 _6,77,68,078 
B—Apparel - 93,89,625 95,68,622 {8,78,326 720,448 


Toran 40,86,41,831 | | 62,60,92,561 | 66,46,4,754 


© Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture only, 


factured - $,64,08,265 8,82,36,183 2,86,46,092 2,76,09,849. 
oe 
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LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS, 


ANNUAL SERIEs. 


Reports of the Annual Series, 1893, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


No. + Place. Price. 
1143 | Christiania ~ - - - -| 53d 
1144 | Old Calabar - 2d. 
1146 | Quito - - - - 1d. 
1147 | Buenos Ayres - - ° 6d. 
1148 | Bogota - Id 


The following Reports from Her Majesty's Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources :— 


No. Price. 


271 Austria-Hunga Report for ear ‘on the Plum 
Trade i in Bosnia 


272 | Germany.—Report on the Administration “ Docks and Quays 
at Hamburg - 
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LIST OF COLONIAL OFFICE REPORTS. 


_ The following reports relating to Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions have been 
issued, and may be purchased from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding 
Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


ANNUAL. 


Colony. 


Mauritius - 
Gambia - 
Hong Ko 
Ceylon = 

Os - 
Ceylon - 
Newfoundland - 
Jamaica - - 
Victoria - 
British New Guinea - 
St. Vincent - 
Bermuda - - 
Seychelles and Rodrigues 


Gambia - 
Barbados 
Turks Islands - 
Bahamas - 
Fiji - - 
Seychelles 
British Bechuanaland - 
Malta - - 


Gibraltar - 
Falkland Islands 
Leeward Islands 
Grenada - 
St. Lucia 


1890-92 
1890 and 
1891 ° 


q 
a 
q 


St. Helena 


MISCELLANEOUs. 


Colony. Subject. 


Economic Agriculture. 
Forests. 


No. | | Year. 
27 - - - 1890 
30 - - - - 1889 - 
35 - 1889-91 
36 - ~ 1890 
37 - - - - 1890.91 
38 - - - 1891 
“40° - | 1889 and 
1890 
41 - - 1891 ° 
45 - - 1890 
46 - - > 1891 
47 : 
4 48 - - - 
54 Labuan - - - 4 
56 British Guiana - - - - 
58 Lagos - - - e d 
61 Natal - - - - 1891-2 
| 
2 Zululand - - 


q 
4 

q 


